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It is ever a source of regret to anyone interested in the 
glorious Argentine, lying under the Southern Cross, that its 
name cannot be mentioned, even casually, without its suggest- 
ing revolutions, uprisings, financial distress and ruin, It is 
an association accepted without question. To speak of that 
land and not touch upon revolutions, would be like airing one’s 
impressions of Hamlet without mentioning the noble Dane him- 
self. This comparison is somewhat venerable, to be sure, when 
one considers its three hundred winters and as many summers, 
but it is singularly suggestive with regard to La Plata, since 
it points to something being decidedly “ rotten in the State.” 
The latter thought, however, is not apt to disturb the equa- 
nimity of the average Argentine mind, ‘To the native of that 
favored country a revolution is no more out of the normal 
order of things than is a cyclone to our own Western people. 

A different condition of affairs, on the other hand, is always 
a source of much disquietude, During the long interregnum 
that preceded the very justifiable revolution of 1890 in Buenos 
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Ayres, the people of the Argentine became very uneasy over 
the uninterrupted reign of peace and tranquillity ; a couple 
hitherto unknown in those regions. Every one felt as if a 
cataclysm might unexpectedly disrupt the country beyond re- 
pair. It was like standing upon a mine of untold dimensions 
with its fatal match burning, no one knew where. The mine 
did explode in the course of time, but judge of the general 
relief when it turned out to be nothing but a plain, ordinary 
uprising, accompanied by the joyous sound of cannon and 
musketry, the same familiar old tune, to which from father 
to son, Argentines had danced for the last seventy years. 

The outside world might as usual have shrugged its shoul- 
ders with more or less good-nature and muttered trite jokes 
about the peculiar methods adopted by South American coun- 
tries to keep their blood and paper money in circulation. But 
it soon became evident that this was not one of the ordinary 
perennial expressions of public feeling in the Argentine; it was 
something requiring consideration ; it was “‘le grand bouquet,” 
one might say, of rioplatense revolutionary pyrotechnics; one 
that precipitated a volcanic financial crisis which shook the 
foundations of the world’s monetary circles and shattered the 
edifice of Argentine credit. The world therefore stood aghast, 
almost terrified by the resounding crash of money sinking with 
the wreck of vast enterprises, and its admiring respect for 
Argentina rose in proportion to the depth of the hole made 
in its own finances. 

That the world at large should be amazed by anything of 
the sort, is in reality a source of wonderment to anyone even 
slightly acquainted with the domestic history of countries 
where—“ every day they make new loans and holders whistle 
for coupons; where Red and Whites fight every day and 
foreigners the piper pay.” Be this as it may, Europeans are 
not easily discouraged, for European capital and European 
emigration continue to flow into La Plata; and why? Not 
only because of the ordinary human being’s innate belief, an’ 
it please messires the pessimists, in the ultimate righting of 
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things, but also because of the marvelous recuperative power 
of a country, which justifies this confidence in its future by 
the most solid of all arguments, irreputable figures. Not 
to speak of other greater industries, the country which thir- 
teen years ago imported 6,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
the United States, has this year with only one-twentieth of 
its 1,100,000 square miles area under cultivation, nearly 
50,000,000 bushels for export demand, or 50 per cent. more 
than the quantity exported in the year just closed.’ It is very 
much a custom to draw invidious comparisons between the 
English and Spanish Americas, and speculate upon the great 
things that might have been, had the latter been settled by 
the Anglo-Saxon. People of this race feel much contempt 
and little sympathy for nations who have retarded their own 
civilization and material progress by a too thoughtless indul- 
gence of individual opinion. 

There are two characteristics, indeed, which draw a broad 
line of separation between the Anglo-Saxon and the so-called 
Neo-Latin races peopling this American Continent. The 
former possess to an admirable degree that modest spirit of 
calculation which prevents one from seeking anything higher 
than number one, and it may be this consideration alone 
which keeps them, good fighters as they are, from fighting for 
the mere fun of the thing. With their fellow Continentals of 
Neo-Latin origin this is, unfortunately perhaps, not the case. 
As to whether or not they can always distinguish what is 
truly to their advantage, is a matter of serious doubt ; but as 
to whether they fight for the fun of it, involves no question ; 
the evidence is strongly in favor of the affirmative. No 
one will deny them the noble qualities of a noble race, or 
claim they are not as patriotic, as heroic, and oftentimes as 
patient and as long-suffering as the Anglo-Saxon, but it is a 
matter of regret, that they should lack the latter’s solid, stolid, 
sturdy qualities, love of order, and that innate aptitude for 
self-government which is a characteristic of English-speaking 
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people. Thus, racial temperament influenced by environment 
and not favored by circumstances, may have much to do with 
the proverbial unsteadiness of Spanish-American settlements. 
But without appealing to mere speculation, the actual causes 
of this state of affairs are well known; their name is ten 
legions, and it is the combination of them which militates so 
fatally against the progress of our Southern neighbors. 

Many of the evils which retarded their early development 
and perpetuated the baneful influence which still exists, can 
be attributed, in a great measure, to two prime causes, First 
of all, the ruinous Colonial system instituted and kept up for 
centuries by the mother country, and secondly the fatal absence 
of clear-headed statesmenship at periods most important to the 
colonies’ future. Since their independence from Spain the young 
Republics have produced many notable men, but none super- 
naturally qualified to perform miracles and conjure fatal tenden- 
cies that only time and favoring circumstances can counteract. 
It is impossible now to fix a date for this consummation, so 
desirable to all the Spanish-speaking republics of this Conti- 
nent. Even in Argentina, one of the most progressive of them 
all, the provinces are still thinly populated, loosely bound 
together and often badly governed. They are continually 
exposed to the capricious fretfulness of private ambition, local 
dissatisfaction, or what not; numberless causes, big or small, 
which all merge into one great effect—revolution, and lead 
but to one end—ruin. 

This paper does not pretend to unravel such tangled ques- 
tions as the causes of tardy development in La Plata. A few 
historical facts, however, must be cited to justify, if possible, 
the rather grave indictment, that Spain’s narrow Colonial 
System contributed more than anything toward keeping her Rio 
de la Plata Dependencies almost stationary for two centuries, 
and by excluding emigration, originated a condition of affairs 
not liable to perpetuation in more thickly populated countries. 

The history of Spanish South America reveals a singular 
parallelism existing between the discovery, conquest and early 
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settlement of the regions stretching East and West of the 
Andes. The very same year, 1515, that an expedition started 
down the Pacific coast to find the extremity of the American 
Continent and landed upon the Isle of Pearls, another expedi- 
tion under Diaz de Solis with a similar object in view, dis- 
covered the river Plate. Pizarro had no sooner established 
himself in Peru, than Cabot upon the banks of the Parané 
raised the fort of Sancti Spiritus (1527). The same year 
(1537) saw the foundation of the cities of Buenos Avres and 
Lima; and later (1573), when the conquerors of Peru made 
an establishment at Cordoba del Tucuman, the pioneers of the 
future Argentina built the first houses of the city of Santa Fé, 
Not long after this, the two human currents turned in their 
course; one pressing East and the other West, met unex- 
pectedly at Sancti Spiritus, thus establishing overland con- 
nection between the two Oceans. 

There the comparison stops; there is nothing in common 
between the Peruvian and Argentine civilizations, except their 
common origin. Actuated at first by the same motives, they 
each found their destinies shaped by the nature of the countries 
into which circumstances had led them, Peru was for its 
conquerors a realization of El Dorado, They found a docile 
race, bending easily under a feudal yoke, and the wildest 
dreams of wealth and power were more than verified by 
actual experience. This was not so for the settlers in the 
East. Nothing justified the name given to the Silver River, 
unless it were the sheen of the silver moon playing upon its 
waters, 

The sturdy adventurers of old Spain, who sailed up the 
many tributaries of Argentine’s great estuary, eager to repeat 
the exploits of Cortez in Anahuac and reap such golden 
harvests as Pizarro’s followers in Peru, were doomed to bitter 
disappointment. They had from the first to dispute the soil 
with numerous savage tribes, and depend for subsistence upon 
what they owed to the sweat of their own brows. It was thus 
a struggle against man and nature, hunger and poverty, and 
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what was worse, a battle for existence against’ the mother 
country who did her worst to smother in its cradle a colony 
which only saved itself from an early death, thanks to its own 
vitality. 

Old Spain, indeed, showed the proverbial “ Raben-mutter” 
love for its young offspring. The short-sighted system of 
monopolies adopted by that country with regard to America 
in general, fell with crushing weight upon the river Plate, 
The statesmanlike(?) provisions of such an enactment, aimed 
not only against the establishment in America of industries 
that might compete with Spain, but it centralized monopoly 
at the single port of Seville, ‘This place alone had the privi- 
lege of the colonial export and import trade, 

Evidently fearing this policy might not sufficiently tighten 
the lines around the colonies, Spain further restricted them 
from having commercial relations among themselves, But 
even this was not satisfactory to the sapient Tariff jobbers at 
home. They evolved the scheme of concentrating at Porto 
Rico and Panama the entire traffic of Spain with its colonies, 
At these two ports were held bi-annual fairs, where for forty 
days the unfortunate American Dependencies of the Pacific 
coast did all their buying and selling, while the still more 
wretched Provinces of the Rio de la Plata had to transact 
their business at Potosf, where they furnished themselves with 
the necessaries of life at a premium of from 500 to 600 per 
cent. upon the original price.” 

When the forty days grace was over, Spain clamped its 
valves together like a monstrous oyster, which no human 
power could open. This insane policy lasted till 1737 and 
had as a natural corollary the promotion of a brisk smuggling 
trade, with the result of scattering the New World's gold and 
silver into the lap of all the other maritime nations of Europe. 
In spite of this partial alleviation, the Rio de la Plata con- 
tinued to suffer most from the policy of monopoly, because it 


' Mitre, Vida del General Belgrano. * Mitre. 
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had to provide itself with what it needed at the most expen- 
sive market in South America, and was, moreover, burdened 
with monetary restrictions, that were it not for indisputable 
documentary evidence of existence, would seem too ridiculous 
for belief.’ 

It was only in 1777, through the bold action of the viceroy, 
Zeballos, and the independent movement of the Cabildo of 
Buenos Ayres, that an act was passed removing the intoler- 
able restrictions upon the commerce of the Rio de la Plata, 
One of the most important results of the establishment of 
“free trade” was the generous influx of emigration. The 
population of Buenos Ayres (then including the Banda Ori- 
ental, Entre Rios, Corrientes and Santa Fé) swelled in twenty- 
two years from 37,000 souls to 170,000, 

But as far as the mother country was concerned, the evil 
was done. It had accomplished all that misguided policy 
can do to alienate the affections of the children beyond the 
seas, and through the levelling influences of universal poverty 
had implanted in their hearts a feeling of equality and de- 
mocracy, which, in a very few years more, was to make it 
easier for them to stand together in the common cause of 
independence, 

General Mitre, in his great history of the Argentine hero, 
Belgrano, claims that the first settlers who came to the Rio 
de la Plata were superior to the ordinary Spanish adventurers, 
in that they partook more of the character of emigrants and 
came mostly from the vanguard regions of Spain; that is, the 
Basque Provinces and Andalusia. They had, therefore, in 
their “ ethnological temperament the qualities of two superior 
races,” differing in every respect except in excellence of quali- 
fications peculiarly their own. It is more than probable, how- 
ever, that under the smothering, rather than the fostering care 
of Spain, the colony would have dragged out a consumptive 


1Recopilacion de Leyes de las Indias, Lib. v111, Tit. x1v. 
* Mitre. 








































8 F, M. PAGE, 
existence for some years and then died for lack of vivifying 
element, had it not been for a regenerating force found upon 
the conquered soil itself, 

The nomadic tribes scattered over the vast regions of La 
Plata did not offer such fierce opposition to the intruders as 
the Araucanians in Chili, They quickly assimilated with the 
Spaniards, and from the union sprang a race which forms at 
present the bulk of, at least, the rural population, It is not 
without justice, General Mitre complacently remarks, that 
the conquest of the Rio de la Plata does not offer the spec- 
tacle of those human heeatombs which have stained with 
blood the rest of America, From where the head waters of 
the Pileomaiyo lie still hidden amidst the virgin forests 
of Bolivia to the disputed Patagonian line; from the Atlantic 
to the foot of the Andes, every indigenous tribe that once 
wandered over that vast extent, has contributed to the origin 
of the pastoral population of Argentina, and has impressed 
upon feature, speech and character, the peculiar stamp of its 
individual personality, 

As those broad limits enclosed tribes that represented nearly 
every tyne found in savage life, their descendants present 
divergences from one another, more or less accentuated in pro- 
portion to geographical location, Thus, with a homogeneity 
due to the very character of the life they lead, the Gaucho 
population, thinly sprinkled over thousands and thousands of 
square miles, differ essentially in physical, mental and moral 
attributes, And this is not due so much to fortuitous circum- 
stances having approached some more than others to civilized 
centres or to the degree of admixture with the aborigines ; 
their individuality can be traced more directly to the ethno- 
logical temperament of the tribe from which they have sprung. 
Apart from minor considerations their mental and physical 
training is the same, Nature has spoken many a word for 
them; man has seldom opened his mouth for their betterment. 
Fate has placed the home of these people upon extensive flat 
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or rolling surfaces seamed by numberless rivers with banks 
lined by woody growths unknown to other regions; they are 
thus from their birth brought face to face with a luxurious 
nature, that revels in its liberty and impresses upon the simple 
minds of the inhabitants one single idea; that of personal 
irresponsibility. 

From that great confused chorus of nature, nothing speaks 
to them of restraint, law and order, nor do they ever hear the 
blessed advantages of this trinity extolled by the voice of 
man, much less by that of “li vilains corsus et ossus,” who by 
virtue of might or will power, lifis himself into leadership 
whenever occasion offers, Thus, all the influences that tend 
to divorce one’s spirit from law and order, are instilled drop 
by drop into the nature of the “Criollos.” Their individual 
independence in itself’ has isolated them so as to hinder them 
from concerted effort for self-preservation ; they thus fall an 
easy prey to the revolutionary schemer who wishes to employ 
their brute force to further his purposes, 

Measured by the yard-stick of civilization, the mixed race 
that developed under a regime of almost unbridled savagery, 
must necessarily fall short of preseribed dimensions, As to 
what they might become under beneficent influences, it is 
hard to say, because the experiment of bringing their free 
limbs within the tight garments of civilization has never been 
attempted systematically, This much may be said never- 
theless ; wherever they have come in contact with superior 
influences, they have shown «a marked improvement, As they 
are now, or at least were a few years ago, the descendants of 
the early settlers and their Indian wives, the Gauchos of the 
Plains have little reason to be thankful to the ruling spirits 
in their country, Their’s is a sad destiny; it’s as if they 
atoned in themselves for the sins of the whole nation, No 
one has shown more poignantly how circumstances, neglect 
and nefarious influences have worked upon these fine types of 
manhood, than the poet Hernandez, who, in the picturesque 
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language of the Gauchos, speaks as they themselves often 
speak where few hear them :' 


Vive el aguila en su nido, 

El tigre vive en la selva, | 
El zorro en la cueva agena, 

Y en su destino incostante 
Solo el Gaucho vive errante 
Donde la suerte lo lleva. 

Es el pobre en su horfandé 
De la fortuna el desecho— 
Porque naide torna & pechos 
El] defender 4 su raza— 
Debe el Gaucho tener casa, 
Escuela, Iglesia y derchos. 
Y han de concluir algun dia j 
Estos enriedos malditos— 4 
La obra no lo facilita, 

Porque aumentan el fandango 
Los que estan como el chimango 
Sobre el cuero dando gritos. 
Mas Dios ha de permitir 

Que este llegue 4 mejorar— 
Pero se ha de recordar j 
Para hacer bien el trabajo, 

Que el fuego pa calentar, 

Debe ir siempre por abajo. 

En su ley esta el de arriba, 

Si hace lo que le aproveche 

De sus favores sospeche, 

Hasta el mesmo que lo nombra— 
Siempre es dafiosa la sombra 

Del arbol que tiene leche. 

Al pobre al menos descuido ; 
Lo levantan de un sogazo— 
Pero vo compriendo el caso 
Y esta consecuencia saco— 
El Gaucho es el cuero flaco 
De los tientos para el lazo. 


No social distinctions of caste ruffle the smooth surface of 
personal intercourse among these children of the plains. A 


1 La Vuelta de Martin Fierro. 
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democratic “ camaraderie” exists between the Gaucho lord 
with broad acres and the unfortunate “ rotoso” with nothing 
to his name but a rag of old Spanish dignity and self-esteem 
which comes to him by right of birth. No class differences 
chill the warm current of sympathy that passes perennially 
over the Pampas. Perfect freedom of intercourse is only 
tempered by an innate courtesy and native grace peculiar to 
the South Americans, so that often the “ barbarian” in that 
wild society is the foreigner from across the seas, who could 
learn more than one thing that adorns life from the humblest 
of Gauchos in his tattered poncho and smoky rancho. 

Contrary to popular belief, the Gauchos are no fonder of 
revolutions than the foreign settlers. It requires no profound 
sophistry to prove to them that in revolt, they have nothing 
to gain and everything to lose, their own skins included. 
They are swept into action, not by any dominant idea, but 
by some scheming chieflet, and in the absence of concerted 
opposition, they can offer no other protest but flight, which 
in itself means personal ruin. 

“ hay que callar o es claro que lo quebran por eleye—parese 
que el Gaucho tiene algun pecado que purgar.”’! 

These so-called popular outbursts, moreover, are of such 
frequent recurrence, that one is apt to consider them very 
much like the inevitable spells of sickness that come in regu- 
lar rotation, during childhood. Very unfortunately the good 
qualities of the Gauchos make of them ideal material for 
revolutions. Ready at a moment’s notice; moving with tre- 
mendous celerity, either in attack or retreat; with no com- 
missariat perplexities to vex them, and living “4 la gracia de 
Dios,” that is, plundering enemies and friends with indis- 
criminating impartiality; indefatigable, impetuous, daring 
everything when well led, halting at nothing and never per- 
plexed unless some misfortune sets them on foot. Even thus, 
converted into despised bipeds, they have been known to 
attack, knife in hand, more than one intrenchment, manned 


1 Hernandez, Martin Fierro. 
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by Brazilians. Their own kindred, the Paraguayans, indeed, 
once captured and held for a time several Brazilian iron-clads, 
thus emulating that body of French Cavalry, which, in the 
old Republican fighting days, bagged a Dutch squadron. 

The Gaucho is a Homeric feeder when he sits down to 
deinolish a churasco (roast), but he will work, fight or run all 
day, as the case may be, with no stronger stimulant under his 
belt than a “mate amargo” (tea). Cold and rain do not seem 
to affect either his spirits or his body. The present writer 
has seen, on more than one chilly night, some poor fellow 
crouched face downward, his knees drawn up to his chin, 


sound asleep, with no heavier covering than a thin sheet of 


frost the merciless night had spread over him. 

In time of peace, although his sturdy legs carry him right 
briskly around in the varied work of the cattle corral or 
sheep-pen, the Gaucho’s true place is upon a horse. The Cen- 
taur is then realized. As to whether he is a better horseman 
than our own cow-boy, I cannot venture to say, but he has to 
deal with a larger and better looking specimen of the equine 
race, than those bits of india-rubber, called Texas ponies, and 
he is decidedly more picturesque than his North American 
brother. Whether engaged in breaking a “ potro,” lassoing, 
cutting out cattle, whirling and twisting in all the evolu- 
tions of a parting, or in holiday attire, with silver trappings 
and gaudy poncho, the child of the Pampas is a sight to 
see, Which is worth more than a Sabbath day’s journey, 
One must have observed him in all these aspects, or turn 
to his own poetry to know what thoughts fill his heart and 
mind, as he bounds over the tawny prairies, the golden sun- 
light glinting from his gear, hia horse’s feet skimming over 
the wild heliotrope, the searlet verbena and dark mio-mio, 
with the grasshoppers skipping merrily right and left, and 
the swallows dipping around him, 

Next to such amusements as horse-taming, lassoing and 
gambling, the Gaucho loves nothing better than to give himself 
up to the simple means of mental distraction within his reach, 
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When seated near the camp-fire, with the glow of the 
“fogon ” lighting up his swarthy face and the splutter of his 
individual “ asao”’ singing a tune to his appetite, he invaria- 
bly indulges with his companions in interminable reminis- 
cences, seasoned with a profusion of “sez I’s” and “sez he’s.” 
On such occasions he outbrags the heroes of Troy and “ out- 
gabs” the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

But it is at horse-races, tournaments and pericon dances 
where the Chinitas assemble to give themselves up to social 
delights, that another page is added to the history of Argentine 
rural life. At such gatherings one hears the wild melodies and 
fluent improvisations that are peculiar to that region and life. 

Like the troubadors of old the “native” poet, whether 
owner of unnumbered herds or the most “ rotoso de los rotos”’ 
(the raggedest of the ragged), by virtue alone of super-excel- 
lent talent, finds himself thrust to the front, head and shoulders 
above his fellows. And doubtless, in direct line of descent 
from those Charmers of the Middle Ages, there has ever been 
in all Gaucho communities, some favored singer and “ guitar- 
rero,” musician and poet in one, who has produced in his 
songs and verses “ treasures of original inspiration and faith- 
ful pictures of the nomadic life of those plains.” 

His compositions sometimes have a wide range, varying 
from the simple “ décima de amor” to the “ dansa” (pericon) 
song-dance and the more complicated “canto por cifra de 
contrapunto,” which reminds one of the old “tensox’ and 
“ jeu-parti,”’ 

A favorite composition is a laudatory exposition in’ verse 
of the manifold virtues of some distinguished guest, In the 
course of this, the latter is liable to find himself compared to 
a whole flower-garden, a starry sky; to almost everything in 
fact, in earth below and the waters under the earth, There 
is nothing sordid in the mind of the singer; at most, he may 
expect a simple word of thanks, or perhaps a cigar as token 
of good-fellowship, 

With regard to the vocal part, it cannot be said that the 
Gauche payador “sings as the birds sing.” The singing is 
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spontaneous enough, but here the bird analogy stops, On 
hearing that high falsetto, with a long sighing whine at the 
end of each verse, one is inclined to say with Mickey Free ; 
“Arrah! Misther Pedhro, ay that’s yez singin’ phwhat may 
yez croin’ be loike?” 
But if one’s ear is wounded by the sound and one is apt to 
subscribe to what he says himself :— 


Canta el pueblero y es pueta; 
Canta el Gaucho, y, ay Jesus! 
Lo miran como avestruz— 


Still more is one’s feeling heart touched by what follows :— 


Su inorancia los asombra 
Mas siempre sirven las sombras 
Para distinguir la luz. 


It may be contended that the best known bards of the 
Pampas are not Gauchos, but men who in birth, breeding 
and education, rank on a par with the best of any land, 
Very true, but they are nearer in every respect to the Gauchos 
than Joel Chandler Harris or Thomas Nelson Page to the 
“coloured gemmen” they portray so inimitably, The Argen- 
tine poets, moreover, have an added advantage over these 
dialect writers, They have not only been born and bred 
among the people whose joys and sorrows they relate, but 
they have lived the Gaucho life, have studied their models in 
war times and peace, have been their leaders in the one, their 
employers, companions, friends in the other, Their types, 
consequently, are not ideals, but living, breathing realities, 
standing out against a background as vividly pictured and as 
true to nature. Thanks to Hidalgo, Ascasubi, Hernandez 
and del Campo, the romantic land of the Silver River stands 
revealed in all its wild beauty and the poor Gaucho’s woes 
and joys, trials and temptations shall be known to the world 
long after the Pampa grass waves over the unknown grave 
of the last of the race. 
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Although the works of Hernandez and Ascasubi are better 
adapted to the purposes of linguistic investigation, because of 
their broader range and their dealing more intimately with 
Gaucho life, it was thought, that for an initial text, the Fausto 
would be of more general interest,' 

This Fausto, as the title shows, is not adapted from the 
great German poem, nor is it expounded after the style of 
that master critic, Prof, Kuno Fischer, It is simply a humble 
Argentine Gaucho’s impressions of Gounod’s opera, It is 
gratifying to notice, however, that Marguerite makes the same 
impression upon him as upon all, whether kings or peasants, 
“who have their hearts upon the left side,” She is as pure 
when the curtain falls as when Faust first meets her, Anas- 
tasio el Pollo, who tells the story to a friend, is a Gaucho 
of superior type; he lived in Bragado, a department of the 
province of Buenos Ayres and consequently was brought 
frequently in contact with refining influences, 


FAUSTO 
POR 


EsTANISLAO DEL CAMPO, 


I, 


En un overo rosao,? 
Flete nuevo y parejito, 
Caia * al bajo, al trotecito, 
Y lindamente sentao, 


‘Sometime during the present year I expect to publish in Germany an 
attempt at a Comparative Study of the Gaucho dialect. 

* Literally “a rose coloured piebald;” one of the numerous “ horse 
colours” to be found among the wild horses of the Pampas. 

*to come down. 
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Un paisano' del Bragao? 
De apelativo Laguna, 
Mozo ginetaso ;ahijuna! 
Como creo que no hay otro, 
Capaz de llevar un potro* 

A sofrenarlo‘ en la luna. 





; Ah criollo!® si parecia 

Pegao en el animal, 
Que aunque era medio bagual,° 

A la rienda obedecia, 
De suerte, que se creeria 
Ser no solo arrocinao,’ 
Sino tambien del recao*® 
De alguna moza pueblera : | 
; Ah Cristo! ; quien lo tuviera! .. . 

j Lindo el overo rosao! 


Como que era escarciador, ie 
Vivaracho y coscojero,’ ta 
Le iba sonando al overo i 
La plata que era un primor ; b | 
Pues eran plata el fiador,"° 
Pretal," espuelas,” virolas, 3 


Y en las cabezadas" solas 
Traia el hombre un potosf : 
j; Qué! . . . Si traia, para mi, 
Hasta de plata las bolas!" 


' gaucho = native. * County in the Province of Buenos Ayres. 
3 wild-horse. * pull him up. 5 native. 

® wild-horse. 7 gentle. 8 gaucho-saddle. 

®“ bit-champer.”’ 10 part of native bit. 1 breast-plate. 

2 rings. 13 head-stall. \ mine of wealth. 


% Boleadoras; three wooden or stone balls covered with raw-hide and 
connected by twisted thongs 1} yards long. Used for catching wild horses; 
thrown from a distance, they twist around the animal’s hind legs and hobble 
them. 
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En fin: — como iba 4 contar, 
Laguna al rio llegé, 

Contra una tosca' se apié 

Y empezé 4 desensillar. 

En esto, dentré 4 orejiar? 

Y 4 resollar el overo, 

Y jué que vido un sombrero 
Que del viento se volaba 

De entre una ropa, que estaba 
Mas alld, contra un apero.$ 


Dié6 giielta y dijo el paisano 
—j Vaya ZAFIRO! ¢ qué es eso? 
Y le acaricié el pescueso 

Con la palma de la mano. 

Un relincho soberano 

Pegé el overo que via 

A un paisano que salia 


De la agua, en un colorao,* 
Que al mesmo overo rosao 
Nada le desmerecia. 


Cuando el flete relinché, 
Media giielta dié6 Laguna, 
Y ya pegé el grito: ——; Ahijuna! 
4 No es el pollo? 

— Pollo, né, 
Ese tiempo se pas, 
(Contest6 el otro paisano), 
Ya soy jaca® vieja, hermano, 
Con las puas* como anzuelo, 
Y 4 quien ya le niega el suelo 
Hasta el mas remoto grano. 


' boulder. * prick up his ears. 3 horse-gear. 
*light-bay horse. > cock. spurs. 
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Se apié el Pollo y se pegaron' 
Tal abrazo con Laguna, 

Que sus dos almas en una 
Acaso se misturaron. 

Cuando se desenredaron, 
Despues de haber lagrimiao, 
El overito rosao 

Una oreja se rascaba, 

Visto que la refregaba 

En la clin del colorao. 


— Velay,* tienda el cojinillo® 
Don Laguna, sientesé, 

Y un ratito aguardemé 
Mientras maneo‘* el potrillo: 
Vaya armando un cigarrillo, 

Si es que el vicio no ha olvidao : 





Ahf tiene contra el recao 
Cuchillo, papel y un naco.* 
Yo siempre pico el tabaco 
Por no pitarlo aventao.° 


—Vaya amigo, le haré gasto.... 
— 4 No quiere maniar su overo? 
— Dejel6 4 mi parejero’ 

Que es como mata de pasto. 

Ya una vez, cuando el abasto,® 
Mi cufiao se desmay6 : 

A los tres dias volvié 

Dei insulto,’ y crea amigo, 
Peligra lo que le digo: 

E] flete ni se movié. 





‘to give. ? exclamation = ve lo alli, contracted. 
Scloth, sheep or goat-skin, forming part of recado, 

“hobble. §“pnlug” of tobacco. Sdry. 

T race-horse. 5 commissary. * illness (attack). 
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—j; Bien aiga gaucho embustero! 
4 Sabe que no me esperaba 

Que soltase una guayabda' 

De ese tamafio, aparcero??* 

Ya colijo que su overo 

Est& tan bien ensefiao, 

Que si en vez de desmayao 

El otro hubiera estao muerto, 
Al fin del mundo, por cierto, 
Me lo encuentra allf parao. 


—Vean como le buscé 
La giielta*®. . . ; bien aiga el Pollo !* 
Siempre larga todo el rollo® 
De su lazo.... 
—,Y cémo no? 
4O se ha figurao que yo 
Asina no mas las trago? 
; Hagase cargo!... 
— Ya me hago... . 
— Prieste el juego. ... 
— Tomelé. 
— Y aura, le pregunté yo, 
é Qué anda haciendo en este pago ? 


— Hace como una semana 
Que he bajao 4 la ciudé, 
Pues tengo necesidé 

De ver si cobro una lana, 
Pero me andan con maitana, 
O no hay plata y venga luego. 
Hoy no mas cuasi le pego 
En las aspas con la argolla® 


' slang, “ whopper.” * partner in love-affair =“ pard.”’ 
“find the weak spot. *“ devil take the chicken.” 
> coil of the lasso. ® lasso-ring. 
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Aun gringo que aunque es de embrolla 


Ya le he maliciao el juego. 


— Con el cuento de la guerra 
Andan matreros' los cobres. 
—Vamos 4 morir de pobres 
Los paisanos de esta tierra. 

Yo cuasi he ganao la sierra 

De puro desesperao. . . . 

—Yo me encuentro tan cortao,’ 
Que 4 veces se me hace cierto, 


Que hasta ando jediendo 4 muerto. .. . 


— Pues yo me hallo hasta empefiao.’ 


—j Vaya un lamentarse! ; ahijuna!... 


Y eso es de vicio, aparcero ; 
A usté lo ha hecho su ternero 
La vaca de la fortuna. 

Y no llore, don Laguna, 

No me lo castigue Dios : 

Sino comparemoslé6s 

Mis tientos*® con su chapiao,® 
Y asi en limpio habré quedao, 
El] mas pobre de los dos, 


—jVean si es escarbador’ 
Este Pollo! ; Virgen mia ! 
Si es pura chafalonia. . . .° 
— Eso sf, siempre pintor !* 
— Se la gané 4 un jugador 
Que vino 4 echarla de giieno.”” 


‘shy. *s0 pinched for money. 3“ at my uncle’s.” 
“ Exclamation.—Contraction of: Ah! hijo de una gran p—! expresses 


surprise, admiration, anger, etc., according to the intonation. 
*raw-hide straps on cantle of the saddle. 
® silver-mounted horse-gear. 7 scratcher.” 


* plated-ware. *in this sense, “ humbug.” ” “ cock-sure.” 


ee ae ae 
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Primero le gané el freno 

Con riendas y cabezadas, 

Y en otras cuantas jugadas 
Perdié el hombre hasta lo ageno. 


éY sabe lo que decia 
Cuando se via en la mala? 
El que me ha pelao la chala' 
Debe tener brujerfa. 
A la cuenta se creeria 
Que el diablo y yo.... 
— Callesé 

Amigo! 4 no sabe usted 
Que la otra noche lo he visto 
Al demonio? 

—j| Jesucristo!... 
— Hace bien, santigiiesé. 


— Pues no me he de santiguar ! 
Con esas cosas no juego ; 

Pero no importa, le ruego 

Que me dentre 4 relatar 

E]! c6mo llegé 4 topar 

Con el malo,’ ; Virgen Santa ! 
Solo el pensarlo me espanta. . . . 
— Giieno, ie voy 4 contar 

Pero antes voy 4 buscar 

Con que mojar la garganta. 


El Pollo se levant6 

Y se jué en su colorao, 
Y en el overo rosao 
Laguna 4 la agua dentré. 
Todo el bafio que le dié 
Jué dentrada por salida, 





'“hasked my corn ’= stripped me. * devil. 
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Y 4 la tosea consabida 
Don Laguna se volvié, 
Ande 4 Don Pollo lo hallé 
Con un frasco de bebida, 


— Lérguese al suelo cufiao 
Y vaya haciéndose cargo, 
Que puede ser mas que largo 
El cuento que le he ofertao ; 
Desmanée el colorao, 
Desate su maniador,' 
Y en ancas,’ haga el favor 
De acollararlos. . . .* 

—Al grito: 
4 Es manso el coloradito ? 
—j Ese es un trebo de olor! 


— Ya estén acollaraditos. . . . 

— Dele un beso 4 esa gifiebra : * 
Yo le hice sonar de una hebra® 
Lo menos diez golgoritos.° 

— Pero esos son muy poquitos 
Para un criollo como usté, 

Capaz de prenderselé 

A una pipa de lejfa.... 

— Hubo un tiempo en que solfa. . 
— Vaya amigo, larguesé. 


II, 


— Como 4 eso de la oracion, 
Aura cuatro 6 cinco noches 


‘lariat, used for “staking out a horse”= tethering him. 

*“on the crupper of that”’= after that. 

‘fasten two horses together by the neck or halter and let them graze. 
4“ give a kiss’’—=a drink. 5“ one swig.” ® gurgles, 
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Vide una fila de coches 
Contra el tiatro de Colon,' 


La gente en el corredor, 
Como hacienda? amontonada, 
Pujaba desesperada 

Por llegar al mostrador.’ 


Allf 4 juerza‘ de sudar, 

Y 4 punta de hombro y de codo, 
Hice, amigaso, de modo 

Que al fin me pude arrimar, 


Cuando compré mi dentrada ® 

Y¥ di giielta. .. . ; Cristo mio! 
Estaba pior el gentfo® 

Que una mar alborotada. 


Era 4 casa de una vieja 


Que le habia do’ el mal... 
— Y si es chico ese corral 
iA qué encierran tanta oveja? 


— Ahi vera :— por fin, cufiao, 
A juerza de arrempujon,’ 

Sali como mancarron " 

Que lo sueltan trasijao." - 


Mi botas nuevas quedaron 
Lo propio que picadillo,” 
Y el fleco * del calsoncillo 
Hilo 4 hilo me sacaron. 


‘old opera-house in Buenos Ayres. ? horned-cattle. 

Scounter in a shop. * fuerza. 5 ticket. 

® crowd. 7 dado. Shave a fit. ® pushing. 

“old plug.” " tottering = done-up. 2 chopped tobacco. 

'3Fringe of the embroidered drawers worn by the gauchos under the 
chirip4, the cloth which with them takes the place of trousers. 





| 
it 
' 
1 
' 
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Y para colmo, cufiao, 
De toda esta desventura, 
El pufial, de la cintura, 
Me lo habian refalao.' 


— Algun gringo como luz 
Para la ufia, ha de haber sido- 
—jY no haberlo yo sentido! 
En fin, ya le hice la cruz. 


Medio cansao y triston 
Por la pérdida, dentré? 
Y una escalera trepé 
Con ciento y un escalon. 


Llegué 4 un alto, finalmente, 
Ande va la paisanada.' 

Que era la dltima camada 
En la estiva de la gente. 


Ni bien me habia sentao 
Rompié‘ de golpe la banda, 
Que detrés de una baranda 
La habian acomodao. 


Y ya tambien se corri6 

Un lienzo grande, de modo, 
Que 4 dentrar con flete y todo 
Me aventa, creamelé. 


Atrds de aquel cortinao, 
Un Doctor aparecié. 

Que asigun oi decir yé, 
Era un tal Fausto, mentao. 


*entré. 5 gauchos, *“ bust out.” 





a a 
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— 4 Doctor dice? Coronel 
De la otra banda,’ amigaso,’ 
Lo conozco 4 ese crivllaso * 
Porque he servido con él. 


—Yo tambien lo conocf 
Pero el pobre ya murié: 
; Bastantes veces mont6 
Un saino® que yo le df! 


Dejelé al que esté en cielo, 
Que es otro Fausto el que digo, 
Pues bien puede haber, amigo, 
Dos burros del mesmo pelo.‘ 





— No he visto gaucho mas quiebra® 
Para retrucar ; ahijuna ! 

— Dejemé hacer, don Laguna, 

Dos gargaras ° de Ginebra. 


Pues como le hiba diciendo 
El Doctor aparecié, 

Y, en ptiblico, se quej6 

De que andaba padeciendo. 


So BRS CE st ee 
NE No i TE eS 


Dijo que nada podia 

Con la cencia’ que estudié : 
Que él] 4 una rubia queria, 
Pero que 4 é1 la rubia né. 


= oe 


Que al fiudo ® la pastoriaba® 
Dende el nacer de la aurora, 


si oaptatdee aie nar oh dade nda 


'“of the other side”= Banda Oriental. * augmentatives. 

Sdark-bay horse. ‘in senseofcolour. °in sense of “smart,”—quick. 

°“ gargles” = gulps. 7 ciencia. 5 uselessly, 

*tend cattle while grazing—that is, when they are formed into “ troops” 
for slaughter at the saladeros. 
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Pues de noche y 4 toda hora, 
Siempre tras de ella loraba. 


Que de mafiana 4 ordefiar 
Salia muy eurrutaca,' 

Que 41 le maniaba?® la vaca, 
Pero pare de eontar! 


Que cansado de sufvir, 

Y caneado de lorar, 

Al fin se iba A envenenar 
Porque eso no ern vivir, 


14) hombre allf* rene, 
Tir conten el sielo el oreo, 
Y por fin, en si sovorre, 
Al mesmo Diablo Hamé, 


| Nunea lo hublera Hanae | 

| Viera sustaao por Cristo | 

j Alf mesmo, jediendo a misto’ 
Me aparecl6 e/ condenao!® 


Have bien: perainesd 

Que lo meamito hive y4, 

— LY eémo no disparé? 
—Yo mesmo no 86 porqué, 


{Viera al Diablo! Ufias de gato, 
Flacon, un sable largote,’ 
Gorro con pluma, eapote, 
Y una barba de chivato," 


Medias hasta la vertja,’ 
Con cada ojo como un chareo, 


* hobble, "in sense of, ' Hut, pahaw |!" 


‘in sense of “swearing,” "any kind of inflammable mixture, 


"devil, 


‘big. * goat, ¥ withers, 
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Y cada ceja era un arco 
Para correr la sortija. 











“ Aqui estoy @ su mandao 
Cuente con un servidor,” 
Le dijo el Diablo al Doctor, 
Que estaba medio asonsao,' 







“Mi Doctor to # te nauste, 
(Que yo lo vengo A servis 
Vida lo que ba de pedir 

Y ordene lo que giiate,” 









M1 Doetor medio weiatie 
Le contesté que se jie, 
= Hino bien to le parece? | 
= Dejuramente,’ cufao, 










Pero el Diablo comensé, | 
A alegar gastos de viaje, q 
Y A medio davle eoraje i} 
Hasta que lo engalis, 












— {No era un Doctor muy projundo? | 
4 Como se dej6 engafiar? Ly 
—Mandinga * os enon de dar 
Dies giieltas 4 medio mundo, 











El Diablo yolvié A decir ;— 
“Mi Doctor no se me asuste, 

Ordenemé en lo que guste 4 
Pida lo que ha de pedir,” 


















“Si quiere plata tendrd ; 
Mi bolsa siempre esta lena, 






' foolish, Sno fiese, ‘ segiramente, ‘devil, 
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Y mas rico que Anchorena' 
Con decir quiero, sera,” 


No es por la plata que lloro, 
Don Fausto le contest6 : 
Otra cosa quiero y6 

Mil veces mejor que el oro, 


“Yo todo le puedo dar, 


Retrucé el Rey del Inferno, 
Diga : — 4 Quiere ser Gobierno ?* 
Pues no tiene mas que hablar,” 


— No quiero plata ni mando, 
Dijo don Fausto, yo quiero 
E] corazon todo entero 

De quien me tiene penando, 


No bien esto el Diablo oyé, 
Solt6 una risa tan fiera,’ 
Que toda la noche entera 
En mis orejas soné. 


Dié en el suelo una patada, 
Una paré se partié 

Y el Dotor, fulo, miré 

A su prenda idolatrada. 


—jCanejo!*.... zSeré verdé? 
4 Sabe que se me hace cuento? 
— No crea que yo le miento: 

Lo ha visto media ciudé. 


‘the Jay Gould of Buenos Ayres. 


*common term for governing power of any kind in the state. 


7 ugly. ‘one of the many substitutes for an oath. 








EN a oe ee an 








1 new-corn. 
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jAh Don Laguna! ; si viera 
Que rubia!,... Creameld: 
Cref que estaba viendo y6 
Alguna virgen de cera, 


Veatido azul, medio alzao, 
Se aparecié la muchacha : 

Pelo de oro, como hilacha 
De choolo' recien cortao, 


Blanca como una cuajada, 
Y celeste la pollera, 

Don Laguna, si aquello era 
Mirar 4 la Inmaculada,’ 


Era cada ojo un lucero, 
Sus dientes, perlas del mar, 
¥ un clavel al reventar 
Era su boca aparcero, 


Ya enderez6 como loco 

El Doctor cuanto la vid, 
Pero el Diablo lo atajé 
Diciendolé : — “ Poco 4 poco: 


on ae A a: 
ee ee 


tatet 


Si quiere, hagamos un pato:* 
Uste su alma me ha de dar 
Y en todo lo he de ayudar: 
4 Le parece bien el trato?” 


2 


Como el Dotor consintié, 
El Diablo sac6 un papel 
Y lo hizo firmar en él 
Cuanto la gana le dié. 


ee ee ee na re eS a ee 


* the Virgin. 7 compact (duck). 
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— j; Dotor, y hacer ese trato!' 
— 4 Qué quiere hacerle, cufiao, 
Si se top6 ese abogao 

Con la orma de su zapato ? 


Ha de saber que el Dotor 
Era dentrao en eda, 
Asina’ es que estaba ya 
Bichoco* para el amor 


Por eso al dir‘ 4 entregar 

La contrata consabida 

Dijo: — ; Habra alguna bebida 
Que me pueda remozar ? 


Yo no se que brujeria 

Misto, mfgica 6 polvito 

Le eché el Diablo y . . . ; Dios bendito! 
j Quien demonio lo creeria! 


4 Nunca ha visto usté 4 un gusano 
Volverse una mariposa ? 

Pues alli la mesma cosa 

Le pas6 al Dotor paisano. 


Canas, gorro y casacon * 
De pronto se vaporaron,° 
Y en el Dotor ver dejaron 
A un donoso moceton, 


—? Que dice? ... j barbaridé!... 
j Cristo padre!... gSera cierto? 
— Mire: — Que me caigamuerto 

Si no es la pura verdé., 


' lawyers bear the title of doctor. * asi. 
* horse’s hoof grown too long =“a stumbler.” 
“al ir. ® long coat. ® went off in smoke. 
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El Diablo entonces mandé 
A la rubia que se juese,' 
Y que la paré se uniese, 
Y la cortina cayé. 





A juersa de tanto hablar 

Se me ha secao el garguero :” 
Pase el frasco compafiero. . . . 
—j; Pues no lo he de pasar ! * 


Reabatin  pitocsbanery west Be, renee _ 


III. 


eee a Sane 


—Vea los pingos .. .* 

—j; Ah hijitos! 
Son dos fletes soberanos. 
—j; Como jueran hermanos 
Bebiendo la agua juntitos ! 


iP tece. oe 


sibel Ar Sie 8 


eee ste Stead 


SS pk 


— {Sabe que es linda la mar! 
—j; La viera de mafianita 
Cuando agatas® la puntita 
Del sol comienza 4 asomar ! 


4] 
et 
i 

> Pa 


ia 


R. 
> a 


Usté vé venir 4 esta hora 
Roncando la marejada, 

Y ve en la espuma encrespada. 
Las colores de la aurora. 


Neate? oe 
‘ 


terre! ws 


Pee, 


7 gh oat ma ce 
ee Pe 


A veces, con viento en la anca 
Y con la vela al solsito, 

Se ve cruzar un barquito 
Como una paloma blanca. 


- ae 


metas 


Ise fuese, * literally, ‘the gargler = throat.” 
3“T should say so.” ‘fine horse. 5 scarcely. 


CES SRN SO LL RL LE 


Set ee 


= 


a 


Og ne pe = 
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Otras, usté ve, patentes, 
Venir boyando un islote, 

Y es que trai 4 un camalote' 
Cabrestiando ? la corriente, 





Y con un campo quebrao 

Bien se puede comparar, 

Cuando el lomo empieza 4 hinchar, 
El rio medio alterao, 


Las holas chicas, cansadas, 

A la playa agatas vienen, 

Y alli en lamber se entretienen 
Las arenitas labradas. 


Es lindo ver en los ratos 
En que la mar 4 bajao, 
Caer volando al desplayao 
Gaviotas, garsas y patos. 


Y en las toscas, es divino, 
Mirar las olas quebrarse, 
Como al fin viene 4 estrellarse 
El hombre con su destino. 


Y no sé que da el mirar 
Cuando barrosa y bramando, 
Sierras de agua viento alzando 
Embravecida * la mar. 


Parece que el Dios del cielo 
Se amostrase retobao,* 

Al mirar tanto pecao 

Como se vé en este suelo. 


1 floating island. * lead by the halter. 7 angered. “angered. 
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Y es cosa de vendecir 
Cuando el Sefior la serena, 
Sobre ancha cama de arena, 
Obligéndola 4 dormir, 


Y es muy lindo ver nadando 
A flor de agua algun péscao : 
Van, como plata, cufiao, 
Las escamas relumbrando. 





TS ee 


—jAh Pollo! Ya comenz6 
A meniar taba': zy el caso? 
— Dice muy bien amigaso : 
Seguiré contandolé. 


E] lienzo otravez alzaron 

Y aparecié un bodegon,? 
Ande se armé una reunion * 
En que algunos se mamaron.* 


Sel ig aE STS al a 


Peete omc 
eh Soe 


Un Don Valentin, velay, 
Se hallaba allf en la ocacion 
Capitan, muy guapeton,° 
Que iba 4 dir al Paraguay.® 


Semen 
ay Pees 


Era hermano, el ya nombrao, 
De la rubia, y conversaba 
Con otro mozo que andaba 
Viendo de hacerlo cufiao.’ 


1 perorate, literally, “play with the knuckle-bone’”’= a popular gambling 
pastime. 
? tavern. 3a crowd gathered.” *to get drunk. 
5 augmentative of “ guapo”’= brave. 
* allusion to the Paraguayan war, then (1866) in progress. 
7“ trying to become his brother-in-law.” 
3 
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Don Silverio, 6 cosa asf, 

Se llamaba este individuo, 
Que me parecié medio ido’ 
O sonso cuanto lo vi. 


Don Valentin le pedia 
Que 4 la rubia la sirviera 
En su ausencia. . . . 
—j Pues sonsera ! 
j El otro que mas queria ! 


— El capitan, con su vaso, 
A los presentes brindé 
Y en esto aparecié, 
De nuevo el Diablo, amigaso. 


Dijo que si lo almitian 
Tambien echaria un trago, 
Que era por no ser del pago 
Que allf no lo conocian. 


Dentrando? en conversacion 
Dijo el Diablo que era brujo: 
Pidié un ajenco® y lo trujo 
El mozo del bodegon. 


“ No tomo bedida sola,” 
Dijo el Diablo: se subié 
A un banco, y vi que le eché 
Agua de una cuarterola. 


Como un tiro de jusil* 
Entre la copa soné 

Y 4 echar llamas comenzé 
Como si juera un candil.° 


1“ half a fool or drunk.” 2 entrando. ‘absinthe. 


* fusil. 


5a light, made with grease and a big wick. 





Boe as 


' pour down. 
* puzzle. 
3 “put out.” 
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Todo el mundo reculé ; 

Pero el Diablo sin turbarse 

Les dijo : — “no hay que asustarse,” 
Y la copa se empiné6.' 


—j Que buche !? ; Dios soberano! | 
— Por no parecer morao * 

El] Capitan, jue, cufiao, 

Y le dié al Diablo la mano. 


Satanas le registré 

Los dedos con grande afan, 
Y¥ le dijo : — “ Capitan 
Pronto muere, creal6.” 


El Capitan, retobao 
Pelé * la lata y Luzbel 
No quiso ser menos que él 
Y pelé un amojosao.° 


Antes de cruzar su acero, 
El Diablo el suelo rayé: 


— j Que sable para yesquero !° 


—j Qué dice? ! Habia de oler ‘i 
El jedor que iba largando é 
Mientras estaba chispeando ! 
EI sable de Lucifer. buf 


No bien 4 tocarse van 
Las hojas, creamelé, 
La mit4 al suelo cayé 


Del sable del Capitan. 


‘draw his sword. 
5a rusty blade. 
® flint and steel. 


PELL I ASEAN GS Mes Ey 


meetin. 
S 


1 chatengar thar igpine 
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“; Este es el Diablo en figura 
De hombre! el Capitan grit6,” 
Y al grito le present6 
La cruz de la empufiadura.’ 








4Viera al Diablo retorcerse 
Como culebra, aparcero ! 
—jOiganlé!*.... 

—Mordié el acero 
Y comenz6 4 estremecerse. 


Los otros se aprovecharon 
Y se apretaron el gorro:* 
Sin duda 4 pedfr socorro 
O 4 dar parte dispararon.‘ 


En esto Don Fausto entré 

Y conforme al Diablo vido, 

Le dijo: —“ ¢ Qué ha sucedido ?” 
Pero él se desentendié. 


El Dotor volvié 4 clamar 
Por su rubia, y Lucifer, 
Valido de su poder, 

Se la volvié 4 presentar. 


Pues que golpiando en el suelo 
En un baile aparecié, 
Y don Fausto le pidié 
Que lo acompafiase 4 un cielo.® 





No hubo forma que bailara : 
La rubia se encapriché ; 

De valde el Dotor clamé 
Por que no lo desairara : 


hilt. ?= whoop! 
5“ pull their caps tighter”’= take to their heels. 
‘call the police. 5“ heaven,” a native dance with song. 
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Cansao ya de redetirse' 

Le conté6 al Demonio el caso ; 
Pero él le dijo : — “ amigaso 
No tiene porqué afligirse : 


Si en el baile no ha alcanzao 
El poderla arrocinar, 

Deje: le hemos de buscar 
La guelta por otro lao. 


Y mafiana 4 mas tardar. 
Gozar4 de sus amores, 

Que 4 otras mil veces mejores, 
Las he visto cabrestiar.” 


j Balsa jeneral! grité 
El? bastonero mamao: 
Pero en esto el cortinao 
Por segunda vez cayé6. 


Armemos® un cigarrillo 
Si le parece... . 

—j; Pues no! 
— Tome el naco piquelé, 
Usté tiene mi cuchillo. 


IV. 


Ya se me quiere cansar 

E] flete de mi relato .. . 

— Priendalé guasca otro rato : ‘ 
Recien comienza 4 sudar. 


} deretirse = melt himself. 3 make. 
* leader of the dance. ‘give it another cut with the whip. 
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— No se apure: aguardesé : 
¢ Cémo anda el frasco ? 

— Tuavia 
Hay con que hacer medio dia : 
Ahi lo tiene, priendalé.’ 











— {Sabe que este gifiebron 
No es para beberlo solo? 

Si advierto traigo un chicholo 
O un cacho? de salchichon. 








—Vaya, no le ande aflojando 
Dele trago y domelé, 

Que’ 4 reiz de las carnes y6 
Me lo estoy acomodando. 





4 Qué tuavia no ha almorzao? 
— Ando en ayunas Don Pollo 
Porque 24 qué contar un bollo 
Y un cimarron ‘* aguachao ? 








Tenia hecha la intencion 

De ir 4 la fonda de un gringo 
Despues de bafiar el pingo . . . 
— Pues vamonos del tiron.® 


— Aunque ando medio delgao 
Don Pollo no le permito 

Que me merme® ni un chiquito 
Del cuento que ha comenzao. 








set up to it. ‘literally, “close to my flesh.” 

*a piece of sausage. 

“A maté—sort of tea made with “zerba” and sucked from a gourd 
through a metal tube. 

5 immediately. 6 cut. 


a 
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— Pues entonces, all4 v4: 
Otra vez el lienzo alzaron 
Y hasta mis ojos dudaron, 
Lo que vi . . . ; barbaridé!* 


j Qué quinta! ; Virgen bendita! 
; Viera amigaso el jardin! 

Allf se via el jazmin, 

E] clavel, la margarita. 


El toronjil, la retama 

Y hasta estatuas compafiero, 
Al lao de esa era un chiquero?” 
La quinta de Don Lezama.° 


Entre tanta maravilla 

Que allf habfa, y medio 4 un lao, 
Habian edificao 

Una preciosa casilla. 


Alli la rubia vivia 

Entre las flores como ella. 
Allf brillaba esa estrella 
Que el pobre Dotor seguia. 


Y digo pobre Dotor 

Porque pienso, Don Laguna, 
Que no hay desgracia ninguna 
Como un desdichao amor. 


— Puede ser; pero amigaso, 
Yo en las cuartas no me enriedo 
Y en un lance, en que no puedo, 
Hago de mi alma un cedaso. 


‘exclamation of admiration or surprise. 
3 well-known rich man. 
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Por hembras yo no me pierdo: 
La que me empaca' su amor 
Pasa por el cernidor 

Y... site vi, no me acuerdo,’ 


Lo demas, es calentarse 

El mate al divino fiudo, . . 2 
— | Feliz quien tenga ese escudo 
Con que poder resguardarse ! 


Pero usté habla, Don Laguna 
Como un hombre que 4 vivido 
Sin haber nunca querido 

Con alma y vida 4 ninguna. 


Cuando un verdadero amor 

Se estrella en una alma ingrata, 
Mas vale el fierro que mata 
Que el fuego devorador. 


Siempre ese amor lo persigue 
A donde quiera que v4: 

Es una fatalidé 

Que 4 todas partes lo sigue. 


Si usté en su rancho se queda, 
O si sale para un viage, 

Es de valde:* no hay parage 
Ande olvidarla usté pueda. 


Cuando duerme todo el mundo 
Usté sobre su recao, 

Se d& giieltas, desvelao, 
Pensando en su amor projundo. 


‘literally, “ balks in her love.” 
*common saying, “If I ever saw you before, I don’t remember.” 
2“ warming your tea for nothing.” * useless, 
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Y si el viento hace sonar 

Su pobre techo de paja 

Cree usté que es ella que baja 
Sus lagrimas 4 secar, 


Y si en alguua lomada ' 
Tiene que dormir, al raso,? 
Pensando en ella, amigaso, 
Lo hallaré la madrugada. 


Allf acostao sobre abrojo :* 
O entre cardos, Don Laguna 
Vera su cara en la luna, 

Y en las estrellas sus ojos. 


é Que habr& que no le recuerde 
Al bien de su alma querido, 

Si hasta cree ver su vestido 

En la nube que se pierde? 


Asina sufre en la ausencfa 
Quien sin ser querido quiere : 
Aura ver4 como muere 

De su prenda en la presencia. 


Si en frente de esa deida 
En alguna parte se halla, 
Es otra nueva batalla 

Que el pobre corazon d&. 


Si con la luz de sus ojos 
Le alumbra la triste frente, 
Usté, Don Laguna, siente 
E] corazon entre abrojos. 


® open air. 


3 troublesome burr which gets into the wool of a sheep. 


+ 
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in a scurry. 
* bueno. 


5 stopped. 
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Fi 


Su sangre comienza 4 alzarse e 
A la cabeza en tropel,' + 
Y cree que quiere esa cruél 

En su amargura gozarse. 


Y si la ingrata le nfega 
Esa ligera mirada, i 
Queda su alma abandonada 
Entre el dolor que la aniega. 


Y usté firme en su pasion... . 
¥ van los tiempos pasando, 
Un hondo surco dejando 

En su infeliz corazon. 


— Giieno? amigo: asi seré, 

Pero me ha sentao el cuento . . . 
—j Que quiere! Es un sentimiento.. . 
Tiene razon; allé vi: — 


Pues sefior, con gran misterio, 
Traindo en la mano una sinta, 
Se aparecié entre la quinta 
El sonso de Don Silverio. 


Sin duda alguna salt6 t 
Las dos zanjas de la giierta,‘ 
Pues esa noche su puerta ® 
La mesma rubia cerré, 


Rastriaéndolo® se vinieron 

El demonio y el Dotor, 

Y tras el arbol mayor 

A aguardarlo se escondieron. 





* huerta. 
5 on his trail. 
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Con las flores de la giierta 

Y la cinta, un ramo armé 
Don Silverio, y lo dejé 
Sobre el umbral de la puerta. 


—j Que no cairle una centella! 
— iA quién? Al sonso? 
—j Pues digo! ... 
{ Venir 4 obsequiarla, amigo, 
Con las mesmas flores de ella! 


— Ni bien acomod6 el gaucho, 
Ya'rumbié ... 

—j Miren que hazafia! 
Eso es ser mas que lagafia 
Y hasta dé rabia, earacho!? 


— El Diablo entonces salié 
Con el Dotor, y le dijo; 

“ Esta vez prende de fijo 
La vacuna® crealé,” 


Y el capote haciendo 4 un lao, 
Desembainé6 allf un baulito, 
Y jué y lo puso juntito 

Al ramo del abombao,‘ 


— No me hable de esa mulita:° 
j Qué apunte para una banca! 
4A que era majica blanca 

Lo que trujo en la cajita? 


— Era algo mas eficaz 
Para las hembras, cufiao, 
Vera si las ha calao 

De lo lindo Satanis ! 


‘cleared out. 
* polite substitute for something “painful, frequent and free.” 
‘heifer. ‘a fool. 5a sort of armadillo = fool. 
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Tras del frbol se escondieron 
Ni bien cargaron la mina, 

Y mas que nunca, divina, 
Venir 4 la rubia vieron. 


La pobre, sin advertir, 
En un banco se senté, 
Y un par de medias sacé 
Y las comenz6 4 sureir. 


Cinco minutos, por junto, 
En las medias trabajé, 

Por lo que caleulo y6é 

Que tendrian solo un punto, 


Dentré 4 espulgar 4 un rosal, 
Por la hormiga consumido, 
Y entonces jué cuando vido 
Caja y ramo en el unybral, 


Al ramo no le hizo caso, 
Enderez6 4 Ja cajita, 


Y sac6... jVirgen bendita!... 


; Viera que cosa, amigaso ! 


| Qué anillo! ; Qué prendedor ! 
| Qué rosetas soberanas ! 

| Qué collar! ; Qué carabanas!' 
—j;Vea al Diablo tentador ! 


— 4 No le dije Don Laguna? 
La rubia allf se colg6 

Las prendas, y aparecié 

Mas platiada que la luna. 
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En la caja Lucifer 

Habia puesto un espejo. . . . 

— {Sabe que el Diablo, canejo, 
La conoce 4 la mujer ? 


— Cuando la rubia gastaba 
Tanto mirarse, la luna, 

Se apareci6 Don Laguna 
La vieja que la cuidaba. 


j Viera la cara, cufiao, 

De la vieja, al ver brillar 
Como reliquias de altar 
Las prendas del condenao ! 


“4 Diaonde' esté lujo sachs?” 
La vieja, fula, decfa, 
Cuando grité : —-  Avemaria!”* 
En la puerta, Satands. 


—“Sin pecao!*® ; Dentre sefior !” 

—‘ No hay perros?”’— Ya los ataron” 
Y ya tambien se colaron 

El Demonio y el Dotor. 


E] Diablo alli comenz 
A enamorar 4 la vieja, 
Yel Dotorcito 4 la oreja 
De la rubia se peg6. 


— Vea al Diablo haciendo gancho !‘ 
— El caso jué que logré 
Seducirla, y la llevé 
A que le amostrase un chancho, 
' deadonde. 
*common salutation on approaching a house on the plains. 
*the answer to Ave Maria! or else, Bajese == dismount ! 
* literally, “ hooking-on.” 
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‘sharp. 
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— 4 Por supuesto, el Dotorcito 
Se qued6 allf mano 4 mano? 
— Dejuro, y ya ver& hermano 
La liendre’ que era el mocito. 





Corcobié la rubiecita, 
Pero al fin se soseg6, 
Cuando el Dotor le conté 
Que él era el de la cajita. 


Asigun? lo que presumo 
La? rubia aflojaba laso, 
Porque el Dotor, amigaso, 
Se * le queria ir al humo. 





La rubia lo malicié 

Y por entre las macetas, 

Le hizo unas cuantas gambetas 
Y la casilla gand, 


El Diablo tras de un rosal, 
Sin lu vieja aparecié, 

—jA la cuenta la larg6é 
Jediendo entre algun maizal ° 


— La rubia, en vez de acostarse, 
Se lo pasé en la ventana, 
Y allf aguardé la mafiana 
Sin pensar en desnudarse, 


Ya la luna se escondia, 
Y el lucero se apagaba, 
Y ya tamien comenzaba 
A venir clariando el dia. 


* segun. 


‘allusion to an animal when lassoed, getting tired of bucking and running. 
‘take hold. 


5 corn-field, 
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i No ha visto usté de un yesquero 
Loca una chispé salir, 

Como dos varas seguir 

Y de ahi perderse, aparcero ? 


Pues de ese modo, cufiao, 
Caminaban las estrellas 

A morir, sin quedar de ellas 
Ni un triste rastro borrao, 


De los campos el aliento 
Como sahumerio venia,' 

Y alegre ya se ponia 

El ganao en movimiento. 


En los verdes arbolitos 
Gotas de cristal brillaban 
Ya! suelo se descolgaban 
Cantando los pajaritos, 


Y era, amigaso, un contento 
Ver los junquillos doblarse 
Y los claveles cimbrarse 

Al soplo del manso viento, 


Y al tiempo de reventar 
E! boton de alguna rosa, 
Venir una mariposa 

Y comenzarlo 4 chupar, 


Y si se pudiera al cielo 

Con un pingo comparar, 
Tamien podria afirmar 

Que estaba mudando el pelo.’ 


‘allusion to a horse’s shedding his winter coat in spring. 
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—j No sea birbaro, canejo ! 

j Qué comparancia tan fiera ! 

— No hay tal: pues de saino’ que era 
Se iba poniendo azulejo.* 


Cuando ha dao un madrugon 
No ha visto usté, embelesao, 
Ponerse blanco-azulao 

El] mas negro fiubaron ? 


— Dice bien, pero su caso 

Se ha hecho medio empacador. . . . 
—Aura® viene lo mejor, 

Pare la oreja amigaso. 


E] Diablo dentré 4 retar 

Al dotor y entre el responso 

Le dijo: —“‘ , Sabe que es sonzo?” 
i, Pa* qué la dejé escapar ? 


“Ahi la tiene en la ventana : 
Por suerte no tiene reja, 
Y antes que venga la vieja 
Aproveche la mafiana.” 


Don Fausto ya atropellé 

Diciendo : — “; basta de ardiles !” 
La ® caz6 de los cuadriles 
Yella... . tamien lo abrazé! 


—j Oiganlé® 4 la dura! 
— En esto. ... 
Bajaron el cortinao : 
Alcance el frasco cufiao. 
—Agatas le queda un resto. 


' dark horse. 3 ahora. Scatch hold. 
2a “blueish-white” horse. * para. ® gee-whiz! 
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‘knife. 
' nadie, 
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V. 
— Al rato el lienzo subié 
Y deshecha y lagrimiando, 


Contra una maquina hilando 
La rubia se aparecié. 


La pobre dentré 4 quejarse 
Tan amargamente alli, 
Que yo 4 mis ojos senti 
Dos lagrimas asomarse. 


— ; Que verguenza ! 

— Puede ser : 
Pero, amigaso, confiese 
Que 4 usté tambien lo enternece 
E] Ilanto de una mujer. 


Cuando 4 usté un hombre lo ofende, 
Ya sin mirar para atr4s, 

Pela' el flamenco y ; sas! ;tras! 

Dos pufialadas le priende. 


Y cuando la autoridé 

La partida? le ha soltao 
Usté en su overo rosao 
Bebiendo ® los vientos v4. 


Naides ‘ de usté se despega 
Porque se aiga desgraciao,* 

Y es muy bien agazajao 

En cualquier rancho 4 que llega. 


* country-police. 


5 means here, to kill a man. 


Slit. “drinking the winds.” 
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Si es hombre trajador, 
Ande ' quiera gana el pan : 
Para eso con usté van 
Bolas, lazo y maniador. 


Pasa el tiempo, vuelve al pago, 
Y cuanta mas larga ha sido 

Su ausencia, usté es recibido 
Con mas gusto y mas halago. 


Engafia usté 4 una infeliz, ; 
Y para mayor vergiienza 4 
V4 y le cerdéa la trenza? : 
Antes de hacerse perdiz.* 


La ata, si le dé la gana, 

En la cola de su overo 

Y le amuestra al mundo entero 
La trenza‘ de fia Julana, 


Si ella tubiese un hermano 
Y en su rancho miserable 
Hubiera colgao un sable, 
Juera otra cosa, paisano. 


Pero sola y despreciada 

En el mundo 4 que ha de hacer. 
4A quién la cara volver? 

4 Ande llevar la pisada, 


Soltar al aire su queja 

Sera su solo consuelo, 

Y empapar’® con Ilanto el pelo 
Del hijo que usté le deja. 


*lit., “cut off her plait” = don’t keep a promise. 
‘take to your heels. ‘the plait. 5 wet. 
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Pues ese dolar projundo 
A la rubia la secaba, 

Y por eso se quejaba 
Delante de todo el mundo. 


Aura, confiese cufiao, 

Que el corazon mas calludo, 
Y el gaucho mas entrafiudo.' 
Alli habria lagrimiao.? 


— ,Sabe que me ha sacudido 
De lo lindo el corazon ? 

Vea sino el lagrimon* 

Que al oirlo se me ha salido. .. . 


— ; Oiganlé! 
— Me ha derrotao: 
No guarde rencor amigo. ... 
— Si es en broma que no le digo... . 
— Siga su cuento, cufiao. 


La rubia se arrebozé * 

Con un pafiuelo ceniza ; 
Diciendo que se iba & misa 
Y puerta ajuera ° salié. 


Y crea usté lo que guste 
Porque es cosa de dudar. . . . 
j Quien habia de esperar 

Tan grande desvarajuste!® 


Todo el mundo estaba ajeno 
De lo que allf iba 4 pasar, 
Cuando el Diablo hizo sonar 
Como un pito de sereno,’ 


‘ hard-hearted gaucho. * cry. * big tear, 
‘wrapped herself up. ‘dfuera. ‘disaster. 7 policeman’s whistle, 
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Una iglesia aparecié 

En menos que canta un gallo. ... 
—j Vea si dentra 4 caballo! 

— Me larga creamelé. 


Creo que estaban alzando' 
En una misa cantada, 
Cuando aquella desgraciada 
Llegé & la puerta lorando. 


Allf la pobre cay6 

De rodillas sobre el suelo, 
Alz6 los ojos al cielo 

Y cuatro credos rez6, 


Nunca he sentido mas pena 
Que al mirar 4 esa mujer : 
Amigo, aquello era ver 

A la mesma magalena.? 


De aquella rubia rosada 
Ni rastro abia quedao : 
Era un clavel marchitao 
Una rosa deshojada. 


Su frente, que antes brillé 
Tranquila, como la luna, 
Era un cristal, Don Laguna. 
Que la desgracia enturbié. 


Ya de sus ojos hundidos 
Las l4grimas se secaban, 
Y entre temblando rezaban 
Sus labios descoloridos. 


elevation of the Host. * the weeping Magdalen. 
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Pero el Diablo la ufia afila, 
Cuando esté desocupao, if 
Y alli estaba el condenao : 
A una vara de la pila.’ t 







La rubia quiso dentrar i. 
Pero el Diablo la atajé, Lj 

Y tales cosas le hablé tie 
Que la obligé disparar. 








Cuasi le dé el acidente? 
Cuando 4 su casa llegaba, 
La suerte que le quedaba 
En la vereda de enfrente. 











Al rato el Diablo dentré 
Con Don Fausto, muy del brazo.* i! 
Y una guitarra, amigaso 
Ahi mesmo desenvain6. : 







— {Qué me dice amigo Pollo? 
— Como lo oye, compafiero : 
E] Diablo es tan guitarrero 
Camo el paisano‘ mas criollo. 







E] sol ya se iba poniendo, 
La claridé se ahuyentaba, 
Y la noche se acercaba a 
Su negro poncho * tendiendo. 











Ya las estrellas brillantes 
Una por una salian, 

Y los montes parecian 
Batallones de gigantes. 












‘holy-water font. *a fit. ; 
3“ very much arm in arm.” ‘out and out native.” 1% 
* There is a great variety of ponchos: the common “ Brummagem” striped mys 
article, the costly vicufia, and the heavy blue-cloth; the gaucho’s umbrella 
and blanket. 
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Ya las obejas balaban 
En el corral prisioneras, 
Y ya las aves caseras, 
Sobre el alero ganaban. 


E] toque’ de la oracion 
Triste los aires rompia 
Y entre sombras se movia 
El crespo sauce lloron. 


Ya sobre la agua estancada 
De silenciosa laguna, 
Al asomarse la luna, 
Se miraba retratada. 


Y haciendo un estrafio ruido 
En las hojas trompezaban, 
Los p4jaros que volaban 

A guareperce? en su nido. 


Ya del sereno * brillando 

La hoja de la higuera estaba, 
Y la lechuza pasaba 

De trecho en trecho chillando. 


La pobre rubia sin duda, 

En llanto se deshacia, 

Y rezando& Dios pedia 

Que le em prestase su ayuda. 


Yo presumo que el Doctor, 
Hostigao por satands, 
Queria otras hojas mas 

De la desdichada flor. 


‘evening Angelus. * huddle. Sdew. 
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A la ventana se arrima 

Y le dice al condenao : — 
“Dele no mas sin cuidao 

Aunque reviente la prima.’’' 


El Diablo agastas tocé 

Las clavijas y al momento 
Como una arpa el instrumento 
De tan bien templao soné. 


— Tal vez lo traiba templao 

Por echarla de baquiano. .. . 
— Todo puede ser hermano, 

Pero ; oyese al condenao ! 


Al principio se florié 

Con un lindo bordoneo, 
Y¥ en ancas de aquel floréo 
Una decima cant6. 


No bien Ilegaba al final 
De su canto, el condenao, 
Cuando el Capitan, armao, 
Se aparecié en el umbral. 


— Pues yo encampafia lo hacia. . . 
— Daba la casualidé 

Que llegaba 4 la ciudé 

En comision,’ ese dia. 

— Por supuesto hubo fandango. . . .‘ 
— La lata ahi no mas pelé, 

Y al infierno le aventé 

De un cintarazé el changango.’ 


'the E string. 3 special service. 
* like a master. ‘“there was a row.” 








1“ yond boy!” 
*a sabre. 
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—j Lindo el mozo! 
j Pobrecito!.... 
— 4 Lo mataron? 
—Ya vera: 
Pelé un corbo? el Dotorcito, 
Yel diablo... .; barbaridé! 


Desenvainé una espadita 
Como un viento, lo enbasé, 
Y alli no mas ya cayé 
El pobre... . 
— ; Anima bendita ! 


—A la’ trifulea y al ruido 
En monton la gente vino. ... 
— Yel Dotor y el asesino? 
— Se habian escabullido.‘ 


La rubia tamien bajé 

Y viera aflicion, paisano, 
Cuando el cuerpo de su hermano 
Bafiao en sangre mir6. 


Agatas medio alcanzaron. 
A darse una despedida, 
Porque en el cielo, sin vida, 
Sus dos ojos se clavaron. 


Bajaron el cortinao, 

De lo que yo me alegré. ... 
— Tome el frasco, priéndale, 
— Sirvasé no mas cufiao. 


5 fuss, 
** cut and run.” 
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Vi. 


—j Pobre rubia! Vea usté 
Cuanto ha venido 4 sufrir 

Se le podia decir 

j| Quién te vido y quien te vé!! 


—j; Ansi es el mundo, amigaso : 
Nada dura, Don Laguna, 

Hoy nos rie la fortuna 

Mafiana nos dé un guascaso,? 


Las embras, en mi opinion, 
Train un destino mas fiero, 
Y si quiere, compafiero, 

Le haré una comparacion., 


Nace una flor en el suelo, 
Una delicia es cada hoja, 

Y hasta el rocio la moja 
Como un bautismo del cielo. 


Alli est4 ufana la flor 
Linda, fresca y olorosa : 
A ella vé la mariposa, 
A ella vuela el picaflor. 


Hasta el viento pasajero 

Se® prenda al verla tan bella, 
Y no pasa por sobre ella 

Sin darle un beso primero. 


j Léstima causa esa flor 

Al verla tan consentida ! 
Cree que es tan larga su vida 
Como fragante su olor. 


_ ?“who would have thought it!” *a cut. 


‘fall in love. 
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Nunca vié el rayo que raja 
A la renegrida nube 

Ni vé al gusano que sube, 
Ni al fuego del sol que baja. 


Ningun temor en el seno 
De la pobrecita cabe, 

Pues que se amaca' no sabe, 
Entre el fuego y el veneno. 


Sus tiernas hojas despliega 
Sin la menor desconfianza, 
Y el gusano ya la alcanza... . 
Y¥ el sol de las doce llega. . . . 


So va el sol abrasador, 

Pasa 4 otra planta el gusano, 

Y la tarde... . encuentra, hermano 
El cadaver de la flor. 





Piense en la rubia cufiao 
Cuando entre flores vivia, 
Y diga si presumia 
Destino tan desgraciao. 


Usté que es alcanzador? 

Afijesé en su memoria, 
Y diga: es igual la historia ; 
De la rébia y de la flor? : 


— Se me hace tan parecida 
Que ya mas no puede ser, 

—Y hay mas: le falta que ver 
A la rubia en la crujida.* 


*“ clear-headed =“ a reacher.” 3 prison. 
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— {Qué me cuenta? ; Desdichada ! 
— Por dltima vez se alzé 

El lienzo, y aparecié 

En la c&rcel encerrada. 


— 4Sabe que yo no colijo 
E] porque de la prision 

— Tanto penar ; la razon 
Se le jué, y lo maté al hijo. 


Ya la habia sentenciao 
A muerte, 4 la pobrecita, 
Y en una negra camita 
Dormia un suefio alterao. 


Ya redoblaba el tambor, 

Y el cuadro' ajuera formaban, 
Cuando al calaboso entraban 
El] Demonio y el Dotor. 


—j;Veanlé al Diablo si larga 
Sus presas asf no mas! 
4A que anduvo Satanas 
Hasta oir sonar la descarga ?? 


— Esta vez se le chingé® 

El cuete y ya lo veré.... 
—Priendalé al cuento que ya 
No lo vuelvo 4 tajar yo. 


—Al] dentrar hicieron ruido, 
Creo que con los cerrojos ; 
Abrié la rubia los ojos 

Y alli contra ella los vido. 


‘let, “forming the square.” 
*In Argentina, death-penalty is by shooting, although the old style of 
execution, throat-cutting, still obtains in the provinces. 
* Jet, “the rocket fizzled.” 
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La infeliz ya trastornada, 
A causa de tanta herida, 
Se encontraba en la crujida 
Sin darse cuenta de nada. 


Al ver venir al Dotor, 

Ya comenzé 4 disvariar, 
Y hasta le quiso cantar 
Unas' décimas de amor, 


La pobrecita soflaba 

Con sus antiguos amores, 
Y creia mirar sus flores 
En los flerros que miraba, 


Ella creia que como antes, 
Al dir 4 regar su gierta, 
Se encontraria an la puerta 
Una caja con diamantes, 


Sin ver que en su situacion 
La’ caja que le esperaba, 
Era la que redoblaba, 
Antes de la ejecucion, 


Redepente ® se afijé 

En la cara de Luzbel : 

Sin duda‘ al malo vié en él, 
Porque all{ muerta cay6, 


Don Fausto al ver tal desgracia, 
De rodillas cay6 al suelo, 
Y dentré 4 pedir al cielo 
La recibiese en sugracia, 


* Play on the word ‘‘caja,” box, and also “drum,” i, ¢, the roll of the 


drum announcing the execution, 
*de repente. 


4 devil. 





























'kind of armadillo. 
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Allf el hombre arrepentido 
De tanto mal que habia hecho, 
Se daba golpes de pecho 

Y lagrimiaba aflijido. 


En dos pedazos se abrié 
La paré de la erujida, 

Y né es cosa de esta vida 
Lo que allf se aparecié, 


Y no crea que es historia : 
Yo vi entre una nubecita, 
La alma de la rubiecita, 
Que se subia 4 Ia yglorfa, 


San Miguel, en la veasion, 
Vino entre nubes bajando 

Con su eseudo y revoliando 
Un sable tirabuzon, 


Pero el Diablo, que miré 
E] sable aquel y el esoudo, 
Lo mesmito que un peludo! 
Bajo la tierra gané, 


Cayé el lienzo finalmente 

Y ahf tiene el cuento contao, ... 
— Prieate el pafiuelo cufiao ; 

Me esté sudando la frente, 


Lo que admiro es su firmeza 
Al ver esas brujerias 

— He andao cuatro 6 cinco dias 
Atacao? de la cabeza, 


*“ with my head in a whirl.” 
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—Ya es giieno dir ensillando. ... 
— Tome ese tiltimo traguito 

Y eche el frasco 4 ese pocito' 
Para que quede boyando. 


Cuando los dos acabaron 

De ensillar sus parejeros, 

Como giienos compafieros, 

Juntos al trote agarraron. 

En una fonda se apiaron 

Y pidieron de cenar : 

Cuando ya iban 4 acabar, 

Don LAGUNA sacé un rollo® 
Diciendo : —“ El gasto del POLLO 
De aqui se lo han de cobrar,”’ 


F, M. Paae. 


* “strike a trot.” 3a roll of paper money. 





Il.— WARMPTH. 


Among the many interesting phenomena of speech-life are 
the disappearance and the development of a p, 4, t, d, k, or g 
between two consonants. The suppression of the stop seems 
to be usually due to a general tendency to simplify consonant 
groups, whenever such reduction facilitates utterance and does 
not interfere with intelligibility ; thus Vulgar Latin compto 
becomes comto and then conto. The growth of a consonant 
between two others appears to be occasioned either by a lack 
of simultaneousness in the action of different organs, as in 
English Hampton from Hamton, or by an unconscious effort 
to bridge over a difficult transition, as in Old French estre 
from esre; sometimes, perhaps, as in Greek dvdpds, it is 
brought about by'a combination of these causes, 

In modern English, under the tyrannical sway of our tradi- 
tional orthography, these natural developments of language 
can make but little progress; but in unstudied speech we still 
find some examples of phonetic change, which serve to indicate 
the direction of present tendencies, It is hardly necessary to 
say that cases of omission are far commoner than those of 
insertion. We are all familiar with such forms as kél-sda, 6l 
men, las nait, mos g6.' Sweet suppresses p in Ham/ia and 
kensvmfan, d in kélblodid and 6l gré ret, t in bisli, jas ta, kas 
daun, més disrepyatabl, pas twelv, fan tel, ete. In the common 
form dé né both ¢ and n are lost. In ponkin the p is gone 
and the nasal is assimilated to the £; similar alterations are 
shown by Sweet’s dén géiand kan kom. 

Bell says, in his Essays and Postscripts (p. 18): “ Few 
speakers accomplish the distinction clearly between mast and 


! The system of transcription I use is that of the American Dialect Society. 
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masked, mart and marked, taught and talked.... The plural 
. . « « sects few persons distinguish phonetically from the word 
sex.”’ I have often heard seks for sekts, and sometimes mast 
for maskt, but the confusion of mart and markt, tot and tokt 
has never come to my notice. With regard to syllables in 
which a voiceless stop is preceded by a nasal and followed by 
another voiceless stop, Miss Soames observes :' “Though we 
try to sound p in jumped and k in thanked, there is no escape 
of breath before ¢, as e. g. in French actif, and neither can the 
p and k be heard in closing, when preceded by m or n, so I 
believe neither sound can be made audible.” This is certainly 
true of ordinary speech ; and yet we have the impression of 
making and of hearing the p and the k. We probably do form 
them after a fashion; that is, after the nasal buzz has ceased, 
we hold the m and the 7 positions a moment, and the ¢-stop a 
moment longer, the acoustic result being a double pause between 
the voiced nasal and the final voiceless explosion, 

Some two years ago, in a circular which I shall presently 
describe, I submitted to 140 correspondents seven examples 
of the loss of p,t, andk, The percentages of those who omit 
these stops are given, in round numbers, below : 


























™~ siz Ee ee 3 fo d .@ oy 
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ar(c)tic.w.....| 5 | 10 | 20 | 10 0 | 10 | 2 | 10 
mo s oeeeeee -| 35 40 35 10 0 10 30 20 
pun(c)tual,....) 10 10 10 10 0 10 10 20 














‘Quoted by Storm, Englische Philologie, second edition, p. 443. 
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A glance will show that the suppression is commonest in 
Buston and in the South. The American usage, taken as a 
whole, would seem to be much more conservative than the 
South English described by Sweet. Northern Englishmen, 
on the other hand, if Lloyd is a fair representative, are even 
more intolerant of reduction than we; in Die neweren Sprachen, 
1, 5 (p. 307), he makes the following assertion ; “The only 
pronunciation of this kind which I have heard from good 
(generally Southern) speakers is dst for Gskt,” 

It is, however, in a series of words not yet examined that 
the stop most easily drops out—namely, those in which it 
stands between a nasal and a spirant, as in kansvmp/fon and 
sendz, This, too, is almost the only situation in which we 
perceive, in our actual speech, an interconsonantal stop com- 
ing into existence, The development of such groups will 
form, then, the special subject of this paper. Let us consider 
first the cases of loss, 

In such words as bumptious, consumption, Hampshire,' Simp- 
son' we have a p between m and for s, Cents shows the com- 
bination nts, In finds, sends, etc., d stands between n and 2. 
Anxious, distinction, function furnish instances of k preceded 
by » and followed by f. The disappearance of this p, ¢, d, or 
k simply means that the soft palate, which is lowered for the 
nasal, is not raised until the other organs have assumed or are 
assuming the position for the final spirant. 

In the circular already mentioned I attempted to ascer- 
tain the frequency of omission among educated speakers, 
The results appear in the following table, where the figures 
show the number per centum of speakers who suppress 
the stop: 


'In words like Hampshire, Hampstead, Sampson, Simpson, Thompson, where 
the p appeared early enough to be recognized in the regular spelling, any 
omission of this consonant must, I think, generally be considered as an 
example of suppression. In the case of Sampson and T'hompaon the influence 
of the forms Samson and Thomson is perhaps of some importance, 

5 
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bum(p)tious..........| 26 0 8 8 | 33 19 0 20 
consum(p)tion...... 43 22 27 8 33 33 29 36 
Ham({p)shire........ 35 13 8 8 0 20 21 24 
Sim(p)son.........+4. 17 4 10 8 | 33 20 7 28 
30 22 9 20 17 25 36 52 
30 35 27 45 25 21 52 
40 | 30 40 40 0 30 21 40 
50 | 52 60 70 67 81 86 96 
4 17 10 8 17 5 21 24 
distin(c)tion......... 17 13 20 15 0 5 14 16 
fun(c)tion............ 17 13 20 8 0 0 7 8 





It will be seen that the fall of the stop is tolerably general 
in consumption, cents, finds, and sends, extremely common in 
anxiety (if this is a case of fall), and comparatively rare in 
the other words. Here, again, the South and Boston take the 
lead. I do not know how far English usage accords with 
ours. Sweet has, as we have noted, Ham/ia and kenspm/fan. 

The groups ntf and ndz require separate mention.' I see 
no good reason to doubt that the ch and the “soft g” in such 
words as bench, inches, lounge, danger formerly had their usual 
values of t/and dz. In the England of our own day, how- 
ever, this ¢ and this d seem to have disappeared from the 
speech of the greater part of the people. Lloyd says, in Die 
neueren Sprachen, 111, 5 (p. 306): “I know the pronunciations 
filt/, Frentf, only from the works of Southern phoneticians, 
never having heard them, even in the South.” Miss Soames, 
on the other hand, gives us, on page 77 of her Introduction to 
the Study of Phonetics, the forms bent/, vent/ar, boldz, frindz (but 
milf); and in Phonetische Studien, v (p. 231), she avers that 
“the combinations //, ntf in words like filch, French are still 


All that is said of these combinations applies also to lt, as in filch, culture, 
and to /dg, as in bulge, soldier. 
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in use. I always use them myself,” she continues, “and indeed 
was greatly surprised when I first learnt that they could be 
pronounced otherwise.” Sweet has only nf or nz in nearly all 
cases, but in century his practice appears to be variable.' Of 
this word Murray remarks:? “ Nobody says s‘enfori (when 
sober), so far as I can hear: it is universally scouted, com- 
pared to a tipsy man’s quesh’n for question, I hear, according 
to care, s‘entiliri, sentyiri, s‘ent/tri, s‘ent/ori, but always t/ 
present. I say the first, so do all my family.” He observes, 
further, concerning nge:* “ Perhaps always nz when final: I 
seem to touch the d in hinge, change, lounge, but many people 
do not feel that they do, and acoustically it is very difficult to 
decide. When medial, I certainly touch the d; and I hear it 
in most people, when they sing for me dan-ger to two long 
notes ; but it is difficult to detect it in speech.” In the New 
English Dictionary the stop appears to be omitted only in final 
ntf: thus we find ben/, but advent/ar, éndzel, t/éndz. 

What is the treatment of these groups in America? The 
Century, the International, and the Standard dictionaries retain 
the stop everywhere, and in this they doubtless represent the 
usage of Professors Whitney, Porter, and March, who had 
charge of the pronunciation in these works... Professor Sheldon 
generally has ntf and ndz, as in bunch and strange, but, curi- 
ously enough, says senfari.t Professor Weeks has put himself 
on record for aréndz and frent/> Dr. Menger, on the other 
hand, pronounces, according to his own notation, frenf and bon/.® 
In the New York dialect described by Professor Emerson, the 


1Tn the first edition of his Elementarbuch he gives both sent/ari and sen/ari ; 
in the third edition, only seni/ari. 

* Quoted by Storm, Englische Philologie, second edition, p. 442. 

31 know, from their own testimony, that this is true of Professor Whitney 
and Professor Porter. 

‘Dialect Notes, 11, p. 36. 

® Maitre phonétique, Nov., 1894, p. 178. 

® Maitre phonétique, Dec., 1893, pp. 168, 169. 
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stop is preserved in all cases.’ I always keep it, and I think 
this is the practice of most American speakers whom I hear. 
My circular was not at all successful in eliciting reliable infor- 
mation on this point. From the answers to my inquiries con- 
cerning bunch, century, venture, bulge, strange, stranger, and 
from the marginal notes that were often added, it was evident 
that most of the testimony on this subject was of very little 
value. The cause of this failure seemed to be the popular idea 
that English ch and “soft g” always represent simple sounds— 
a fallacy that is still upheld by some orthoepists and spelling 
reformers. Wishing, nevertheless, to make the most of the 
materials I had collected, I hit upon the following plan: I 
examined the roll of my correspondents and picked out those 
whom I knew to be competent, through their acquaintance 
with phonetics, to analyze their consonant-groups; while mak- 
ing my choice, I took pains not to look at the replies, and I 
was careful not to select anyone with whose pronunciation of 
these words I was already familiar. The result was a list 
of twelve men, seven from the East, one from the West, and 
four from the South. The figures below indicate how many 
of the twelve omit the ¢ or the d in each word : 


bunch, 0 century, 3 venture, | 
bulge, 2 strange, 4 stranger, 3 


The difference between bunch and strange is very striking. 
Noteworthy, too, are the facts that two persons have ¢ in ven- 
ture but not in century,’ and that one has d in strange but not 
in stranger. There is no trace of dialect division on geo- 
graphical lines. 

We come now to the case of the development of a stop between 
nasal and spirant. Sense, comfort, and length are examples of 


' Dialect Notes, 111, pp. 168, 169. On p. 168 we find even censure and men- 
tion with a ¢. 

"It is hardly necessary to say that not one of the twelve has the entirely 
artificial pronunciation sentyuri, ventyur. 
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combinations in which the spirant is voiceless. In such words 
there are three possibilities: (1) the first consonant may retain 
its voice and its nasality until the spirant begins, as in s + e 
+ fully voiced n + 8; (2) the latter part of the nasal may, 
while retaining its nasality, become unvoiced, as in s + e + 
voiced n + voiceless n + 8; (3) both voice and nasality may 
cease before the tongue or lip-position of the first consonant is 
abandoned, as ins +e+n+t+s. The first of these three 
pronunciations is, I think, rarely used: s + e + fully voiced 
n +8 would be understood as sends rather than as sense. But 
the second and third are in common use, and are not always 
easily distinguished. If the spirant is voiced, there are only 
two varieties: (1) the nasal is immediately followed by the 
spirant, as in p+-e+n-+z; (2) the nasal quality ceases before 
the spirant begins, as inp +e+n+d-+2. It should be said 
here that if the spirant is final, it is regularly whispered instead 
of voiced, whether a non-nasal stop is formed or not. 

In November, 1893, acting in behalf of the Phonetic Sec- 
tion, I sent out to nearly all parts of the United States a list 
of variable words. I received 140 replies, representing six 
states west of the Mississippi, and all the states east of that 
river, except New Jersey, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. My 
correspondents are all highly educated persons, a large propor- 
tion being college professors. The pronunciation indicated by 
each writer is supposed to be (as far as he can determine it) 
that of his “own unstudied speech.” An amusing feature of the 
answers was the hostility manifested by many correspondents 
toward any peculiarities that did not belong to their own dia- 
lect: a man who pronounced wormpp wondered whether it was 
possible for a human being to say symppin, while one who 
was partial to somppin expressed by three exclamation points 
his contempt for wormpp. Nevertheless, I feel sure that nearly 
every writer described his own usage, in the main, intelligently 
and faithfully, although he may occasionally have been misled 
by the printed forms. 
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In the following table the figures show the percentage of 
speakers who develop a stop between the nasal and the spirant: 
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Amsterdam...}| 13 0 18 30 33 19 43 19 
camphor....... 13 4 10 20 0 35 36 24 
comfort......... 4 0 0 15 0 10 29 12 
Samson......... 50 17 18 58 0 48 36 40 
something.....| 26 4 18 33 17 20 29 24 
warmth......... 50 30 45 85 0 45 71 48 
answer ......... 35 4 36 46 0 20 14 12 
fourteenth.....| 60 43 67 70 60 7 64 68 
OR cnatnscaced 30 22 20 45 0 35 29 12 
ape 4 0 0 0 0 5 21 4 

ength. ......0+ 78 60 80 85 83 81 7 | 84 
strength........ 65 60 80 85 83 67 71 | 76 





In the first two columns the contrast between the easy-going 
speech of the city and the careful utterance of the country is 
very marked. The pronunciation of rural New England and 
of Pennsylvania appears to be highly artificial. Notice the 
great difference between Pennsylvania and New York State 
in the case of warmth. The extreme rarity of pendz, considered 
in connection with the popularity of fainz and senz (as shown in 
a preceding table), naturally leads to the supposition that, were 
it not for orthographic influences, the combination ndz would 
be very uncommon ; it is, 1 think, entirely foreign to my own 
dialect. 

To obtain a rough estimate of the prevailing practice 
in the United States, I have averaged the figures in all 
the foregoing tables (except the first), giving, however, 
three times as much importance to the North as to any 
other division : 
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I, Omission, 








bom/fos,.... 15 | bomp/fas, ... 85 || fainz,..... 29 | faind:,.... 71 
kansomfan, . . 30 | kansvmp/fan, . 70 || senz, ..... 80 | sendz, ....70 
hemfer, ... 17 | haempfar,.. . 83 || atréng, ... . 83 | stréndg, .. . 67 
siman, .... 17 | simpen, ... 83 || atréngar, .. . 25 | stréndgar, .. 75 


BOM, oo vee 0 | bontf, ... 100 || anzaiati, ... 72 | aenkaaati, . . 28 
senfori,... . 25 | sentfri, ... 75 || anfos, .... 12 | enkfas,.... 88 
ee 26 | eenia,. «20 7 distinfan, . . 11 | distinkfon, . . 89 














venfor, .... 8 | ventfar,.... 92 || fonfon,.... 7 | fonkfan, ... 98 





II. INSERTION. 





emstardem, . 80 | aempstardem, 20 || ansar, .... 7 entsar,.... 21 
kemfar, ...79 | kaempfor,. .. 21 || fortinp,... . 36 | fortinth, ... 64 


komfert, .. . 91 | kompfert, .. 9 || sens, ..... 74 | sents,..... 26 
seemsn, .... 64 | sempsn, ... 36 || penz,..... 96 | pendz,.... 4 
sombin, ... 79 | spmpbin,... 21 || lenb, ..... Ti } OR, nce FZ 


wormp, .... 54 | wormph, ... 46 || strenb, .... 28 | strenkh, ... 72 





One fact seems to be indicated by these numbers, namely, 
that a non-nasal stop is developed more readily before p than 
before the other spirants. Compare something, warmth, four- 
teenth, length,’ strength’ with Amsterdam, camphor, comfort, 
answer, sense. It should be noted, however, that in all the 
words in the first series, except something, the spirant is final, 
whereas in the second list the consonants are followed, in 
every case but sense, by an atonic syllable. The presence of 
this unaccented syllable probably interferes with any lengthen- 
ing of the preceding consonant group, and so, perhaps, renders 
more difficult the development of a plainly audible p, ¢, or k. 
We may explain in this way the difference between something 
and the other examples of p.? Sense, on the other hand, shows 
only a few more insertions of ¢ than answer. The prevalence 


1From lenb and strenb, without k, come, I suppose, the forms /enb and 
strenb, which are occasionally used by educated speakers. 

* Possibly a consciousness of the component parts of something tends to 
check the introduction of a p in this word. 
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of p in Samson is doubtless due in part to the influence of the 
name Sampson. 

On merely theoretical grounds, a philologist would perhaps 
have supposed that every speaker would incline either to develop 
or to suppress the non-nasal stop throughout—that persons who 
said emsterdem would pronounce hem/for, and that those who 
pronounced bomp/ss would say kompfart. According to this 
supposition, sense and cents would always be confounded, some 
speakers omitting and some using the ¢ in both words." In 
actual speech, however, the influence of spelling plays an ex- 
tremely important part, and tends to make the spoken word 
correspond as closely as possible to its written symbol. In 
such cases as cents and rants, moreover, the presence of ¢ in 
some other form of the word (cent, rant) must be taken into 
account. Furthermore, the evidence I have obtained seems to 
indicate that even without the agency of spelling and analogy 
the dialect of the individual speaker might be anything but 
consistent. Among the 140 persons consulted, eight use & in 
length but not in strength, while two use it in strength but not 
in length; several have k in function but not in distinction; the 
p of consumption is omitted twice as often as that of bumptious,? 
and p is twice as common in camphor as in comfort. For the 
different treatment of the z in anxious and in anziety there is 
doubtless some historical reason.’ To one who is in the habit 


'In point of fact, about 50 per cent. of my correspondents confound cents 
and sense, half of them by dropping the ¢ from cents, and half by inserting it 
in sense. 

*T found in my replies nothing like consistency in the usage of any one 
person or of any one state. In New York and Pennsylvania there seemed 
to be somewhat less confusion than elsewhere. 

3 This word may be affected by the analogy of bump, from which it is per- 
haps derived. I do not understand, however, why consumption should lose 
its p so much oftener than Hampshire. 

“I suspect that the pronunciation of camphor is somewhat affected by the 
presence of a printed p, although here this letter is of course only a part of 
the digraph ph =/. 

5 For these two words the pronunciations given by the dictionaries, enk/as 
and cenzaiati, prove to be in accordance with the practice of the majority of 
speakers. 
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of regarding phonetic laws as operating inexorably and uni- 
formly, all these facts are rather surprising. But if we look 
at the matter in the light of every-day experience, we can 
easily understand the existence of countless inconsistencies, 
A child, for instance, may learn length from someone who 
sounds the &, and strength trom somebody who leaves it out, 
and then fail to assimilate these two words. It is, in fact, 
cnly when we examine, classify, and compare the pronuncia- 
tions of a large body of people, that we arrive at anything 
approaching regularity ; then, and then only, we begin to 
comprehend the principles that are determining speech- 
development. 

Can we, now, viewing our results as a whole, draw from 
them any general inferences? We may, at least, hazard a con- 
jecture. The tables have shown, on the one hand, a strong 
tendency to insert, and a weaker tendency to omit a stop 
between a nasal and a voiceless spirant. On the other hand, 
we have observed that nz almost never becomes ndz, while the 
opposite development is very general; we have seen that in 
the group ndz the d appears to be falling out ; we may, too, 
note the fact that the growth of a 6 between m and z (as in 
times, crimson) or a d between n and v (as in anvil, envelope) is 
practically unknown. These facts seem to point to the follow- 
ing conclusions: Ist, living American English is averse to 
the combination of nasal + stop + voiced spirant, which it 
strives to reduce and does not allow to develop; 2d, with 
regard to the group nasal + stop + voiceless spirant, there are 
at present two contrary tendencies, one—the stronger—work- 
ing to create and to preserve it, the other laboring to destroy 
it and to prevent its formation. All of these movements are 
held in check by the conservative influence of spelling. 

What are the special causes of these two conflicting inclina- 
tions—the fondness for the stop before voiceless, and the hos- 
tility to it before both voiceless and voiced spirants? One is 
perhaps tempted, at first sight, to ascribe them both to defective 
perception. A child, thinking he hears wormpp, when the 
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speaker really says wormp, may adopt the former pronuncia- 
tion, and keep it through life, It is, however, important to 
remember that we are studying the dialects of cultivated men, 
to whom the printed word is, on the average, fully as familiar 
as the spoken one, In fact, a great many—possibly most—of 
the words in our list must have been first learned from books, 
We must, therefore, look elsewhere—in the operations of the 
vocal organs themselves—for a probable explanation, At this 
point it would be of great advantage to us to make a series of 
experiments with an instrument composed of Professor Weeks’s 
soft palate explorer ' and Rousselot’s voice indicator? This I 
have been unable to do; and until it is done, we must base our 
speculations on data obtained without artificial aid. 

In attempting to find some physiological reason for our 
phenomena, we must bear in mind that the stop, in any case, 
is barely audible, so that neither its presence nor its absence 
has any marked effect on the intelligibility of speech. This 
being understood, we may perhaps attribute the fall of the 
consonant to a certain sluggishness of the velum: in order to 
form a clear p, t, d, or k, the soft palate must be promptly 
raised ; and the speaker, vaguely aware that these sounds are 
not necessary, is naturally disposed to lift the veil in a leisurely 
way, sparing himself the effort of a sudden movement, and 
allowing the nasality to extend unnoticed into the following 
spirant. But how shall we explain the coming of a stop? 
There is in English (and in other languages as well) a general 
inclination to anticipate voicelessness—to devocalize the latter 
part of a sonant that precedes a surd or a pause: the v of have 
and the z of rose are examples of the loss of glottal vibration 
before a pause; and we have already seen that a nasal stand- 
ing before a voiceless spirant, as in comfort, sense, length, is 
partly unvoiced. Now, it seems to me that the formation of 
a p,t, or & under these latter conditions may be due to an 


1 Harvard Notes and Studies, II, p. 213. 
* Revue des patois gallo-romans, No. 14-15, p. 79. 
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unconscious impulse to make the retraction of the soft palate 
coincide with the opening of the glottis, But whether this 
impulse is the result of a habit of associating the movements 
of these two organs, or of some unknown principle of economy, 


or of a different and wholly unsuspected cause, 1 shall not 
venture even to guess, 


C. H, GRANDGENT. 
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III—FICTION AS A COLLEGE STUDY. 


A good deal has been said, in recent years, about the 
importance of prose fiction. The vogue which the modern 
novel undoubtedly enjoys, its immediate and unquestionable 
influence over multitudes of readers, has contributed much to 
the prevalent impression as to the value of fiction, yet a more 
significant factor has been the increasing self-consciousness of 
fiction writers. They seem to feel a distinct assurance that 
at last they are going to get seats nearer the head of the 
table. Compared with the solemnity with which they dis- 
cuss in public the responsibilities laid upon practitioners of 
their art, Harry Fielding’s prefaces about his stern duty as a 
historian of human nature seem frivolous indeed. If this 
conviction of the greatness of the art were producing, or 
tending to produce, greater artists, one could scarcely quarrel 
with it, but among the day’s distinguished names the great 
artists are unfortunately as few as ever. Wide-spread as is 
the present interest in fiction, it is at least debatable whether 
the English novel is much more intrinsically important, when 
compared with other types of literature, or even when tested 
by the proportion of fiction to the entire literary output, than 
it has been at a half dozen other periods in the last two hun- 
dred years. 

Nevertheless, though the gain in quality and quantity of 
fiction in English is often exaggerated, it is true that the 
importance of the novel is indisputable, and this importance 
is not lessened by the fact that the novel did not win its place 
in literature yesterday or the day before. The study of fiction 
in preparatory schools and colleges is a recognition, though a 
somewhat tardy one, of the value of the art. It attests the 
significance of the mass of observations, thoughts and feelings 
which that art has recorded for us, and indirectly gives wit- 
ness to the desire of teachers of English to bring their work 
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into relation with life, to make it bear upon the actual read- 
ing and thinking of their pupils. Wherever courses in fiction 
have been made a part of the college curriculum, they have 
attracted the interest of students, and to some extent the notice 
of outsiders. These courses are altogether iikely to be main- 
tained, and probably increased in number in the immediate 
future. At any rate, they have carried the experiment of 
teaching fiction sufficiently far to justify one or two observa- 
tions upon its educational value. 

In the first place, when contrasted with other types of im- 
aginative literature, such as poetry and the drama, prose fiction 
has for many pupils the virtue of more readily stimulating 
the attention. That attention is the basis of any successful 
mental effort the common sense of teachers and the experi- 
mental psychologists agree in affirming. A chapter of firstrate 
fiction arrests a boy’s attention at countless points; it provokes 
his interest, awakens his curiosity, challenges comparison with 
his own experiences, quickens his flagging intentness by the 
constant shifting of focus within the field of mental vision, 
and even while it is energizing his imagination, concentrates 
it. Poetry touches a boy at a higher level, it is true,—pro- 
vided it touches him at all,—yet though fiction “ finds” him 
upon a lower level, it has the advantage of finding him at 
more points. Its appeal is more universal ; it captivates the 
youth who cares mainly for facts, as well as the youth whose 
heart is set on fancies. Poetry is a finer art than fiction, but 
for that very reason there are many undergraduates who can- 
not come under the domination of poetry. They have no 
natural ear for its music, and at twenty or twenty-two they 
find themselves or think themselves too old to learn the 
notes. But the scope of prose fiction is so vast, it is so varied 
in its different provinces, its potency to attract and to impress 
is so indubitable, that the undergraduate who makes no intel- 
lectual response to it, whose powers may not be developed by 
means of it, must be insufferably dull. 
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In the second place, the educational value of fiction consists 
not merely in its content, in the significance of the ideas which 
it conveys to the mind, but also to a considerable extent in 
the form in which those ideas are clothed. In the best fiction 
that form is singularly perfect. The study of expression as 
such, the cultivation of the feeling for style, is inseparably 
associated with a well selected course in fiction. The special 
treatises in narration and description, for instance, which many 
teachers of rhetoric are now using, draw their readiest and 
aptest illustrations from the novelists, The range of ex- 
pression, the force and beauty with which ideas are uttered 
by the masters of English fiction, is unquestionable, It is 
hard to see how any college boy can come away from a close 
study of Thackeray or Hawthorne, without a new appreciation 
of form, a standard of workmanship; without learning once 
for all that imagination and passion may co-exist with a sense 
of proportion, with purity of feeling, with artistic reserve, 
These last are what we agree to call the classic qualities, We 
send boys to Greek and Latin literature in the hope that they 
will catch something of the secret of them, but if boys cannot 
or will not read Greek and Latin, they need not necessarily 
be unfamiliar with works composed in the classic spirit, In 
a time like ours, when everybody writes “ well enough,” and 
few try to write perfectly, it is no small thing that college 
students may be taught through fiction to perceive the presence 
of style, the stamp of distinction. That sound Latinist and 
accomplished musician, Henry Nettleship, wrote once to a 
friend a passage about Wagner which is not without its bear- 
ing upon literature. ‘ Wagner tries to make music do what 
it cannot do without degrading itself—namely, paint out in 
very loud colours certain definite feelings as they arise before 
the composer. The older musicians seem to me to aim rather 
at suggesting feeling than at actually exhibiting it, as it were, 
in the flesh. I think much of Wagner would vitiate my 
taste, but perhaps my head is too full of the older music to 
take in strains to which my nerves are not attuned.” Professor 
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Nettleship may have been right or wrong about Wagner, but 
is there a better service which the teacher of fiction can render 
a pupil, than to make his head so full of the noble cadences 
of Scott and Thackeray, Eliot and Hawthorne, that there 
shall be no room there for what has been succinctly described 
as “the neurotic, the erotic, and the Tommyrotic,” and all the 
other contemporary varieties of meretricious and ignoble art ? 

The methods to be followed in the college study of fiction 
depend naturally upon the size and proficiency of the classes, 
the extent to which the lecture system is adopted, the library 
facilities, the temperament and training of the individual 
teacher, At the same time there are certain general modes of 
instruction between which a choice must be made at the outset, 
For instance, the English novel may be treated historically, 
Its origins and the main tendencies of its development are 
not difficult to trace, and a course of lectures and required 
reading may thus be laid out without departing from the 
sequence of history, The advantages of following the histori- 
cal method in studying the literature of a particular people are 
too obvious to be insisted upon, but after all, so far as fiction 
is concerned, this method is not without its drawbacks, Very 
few college libraries contain much material dating back of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, or representing more than a 
handful of novelists from that time to the time of Scott, Even 
were the material at hand, the temptation in dealing with 
minor fiction of a past generation is to content oneself with 
second-hand opinion, and it is precisely this indolent fashion 
of handing along a received opinion which used to bring the 
teaching of English literature into disrepute. A pupil must 
get the books into his hand—how often does that need to be 
said—if he is to receive much benefit from his professor’s de- 
liverances about them. Of course a boy who studies English 
fiction at all ought to know something of the lines of its pro- 
gress in the past,—say as much as Professor Raleigh’s little 
book on The English Novel will help him to acquire,—but 
whether anything more than such a general sketch as is there 
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attempted, can be successfully presented under ordinary class- 
room and library conditions, is doubtful. With advanced 
students and adequate library apparatus, investigation of the 
historical development of fiction will naturally take care of 
itself. : 

Again, the direct criticism of contemporary fiction has been 
proved to be attractive and stimulating. Such a method of 
instruction takes pupils where they are, endeavors to make 
them clear as to their own preferences, traverses the immense 
field of latter-day fiction, and selects for analysis and judg- 
ment striking examples of this and that literary tendency. 
From the standpoint of pedagogy, much may be said for this 
method, which has its foundation in an interest already pres- 
ent, which requires little or no preparation on the student's 
part, and which puts the teacher on a level with his pupils, 
man to man, forcing him to see more truly and to express 
himself more clearly than they, upon books that have not yet 
won a permanent place in literature and consequently have 
hot become a part of the professorial stock-in-trade, Never- 
theless the method has its dangers, It may tempt the teacher 
to popularize, in the bad sense; to say cleverer things than 
the newspapers are saying about the novel which happens to 
be the latest “fad;"” to recognize in his eholee of current 
fietion the market valuation and thus to Impress the market 
value standard upon the very young men who most need to 
be taught the fallibility of that standard, It certainly tempts 
the atudent to eriticize,—that is, to perform the most delicate 
of mental operations,—before he is in possession of any canons 
of criticism ; it tempts him to mistake literary gossip for liter- 
ary culture, Furthermore, it does not follow because a young 
fellow likes to read 7vilby—let us say—that the analysis of 
the essence of Trilbiness is the best task that can be assigned 
him, The English historian’s famous sneer, upon the propo- 
sition to introduce courses in English literature at the uni- 
versities, was that the study of Shelley would end in men 
being coached in “the Harriet problem.” But the Harriet 
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problem is innocent and edifying material for the class-room, 
compared with the themes of some of the most widely-read 
English novels of the past five years. If these books are to 
be discussed at all, they should be discussed frankly, but the 
teacher’s desk gains nothing in dignity by being turned into 
a clinic one day and a pulpit the next. If a man thinks 
he can teach literature, then, for his pupils’ sake, as well as 
his own, he should stick to his trade. Finally, this emphasis 
upon contemporary fiction reinforces a tendency among under- 
graduates which needs correction rather than encouragement. 
These young fellows are so contemporaneous already as to 
be the despair of their friends. Most of them have about as 
much sense of perspective as a Sunday paper. Their memo- 
ties scarcely reach beyond Treasure Island, It is therefore 
advisable for them to discover that good style did not begin 
with Stevenson, and that plot development is somewhat older 
than Conan Doyle. Fascinating as is the criticism of cons 
temporary novels in the classroom, a course of fiction-study 
might nevertheless be arranged whieh should fulfil every 
reasonable requirement, and still meet the test which the late 
Dr, Shedd is said to have applied to his last volume of 
theology, “Tt's good,” he is reported to have exclaimed 
earnestly; “it's good; there isn't a modern thing in it,” 
While every method has no doubt the defects of its qualities, 
it seems to me, aa the result of more or less experiment, that 
the method least open to objection is that which, assuming 
that prose fiction is an art, devotes itself to the exposition of 
the principles of that art, It takes for granted that there is a 
* body of doctrine” concerning fiction, as there is concerning 
painting or architecture or music, and that the artistic princi- 
ples involved are no more incapable of formulation than are 
the laws of the art of poetry, as expressed in treatises upon 
Poeties from Aristotle’s day to our own, They are indeed 
largely the same principles, as might be expected in the case 
of two sister arts. A student cannot begin the study of prose 
fiction more profitably than by endeavoring to grasp the rela- 
6 
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tions between this art and the art of narrative poetry. Quite 
aside from the task of tracing historically the process by which 
the prose romance grew out of the epic, there are rich fields 
for investigation in connection with such topics as the materia] 
common to the two arts, the qualities shared by the novelist 
and poet, and the similarity of much of their craftsmanship 
in the sphere of formal expression. This suggests a study of 
their differences in the selection of material, their varying 
attitude toward their material, and the diverging requirements 
of effective expression in the two media of prose and verse. 
Then the affiliations of fiction with the drama must be made 
clear, through a study of such questions as the general simi- 
larity in construction of the novel and the play, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of substituting the novelist’s 
indirect methods of narration and description for the direct 
representation of action by means of the stage. Here the 
student may work out, in a comparatively new territory, the 
familiar principle of Lessing, and assure himself that the real 
field of the novelist is forever separated from that of the 
dramatist by the nature of the artistic media which the two 
men employ. No professor who has the yearly experience of 
teaching fiction to classes made up in part of men who have 
studied poetics and the drama and in part of men who have 
not, will be likely to undervalue such preliminary study. 
The student may well be asked, also, to estimate the bearing 
upon fiction of the modern scientific movement,—remembering 
Lanier’s remark about the novel being the meeting-ground of 
poetry and science,—and endeavoring to ascertain whether 
upon the whole fiction has gained or lost by its contact with 
the scientific spirit. After such a clearing of the ground as has 
been suggested, it is natural to pass to a detailed study of the 
content of fiction, a study, that is, of character, plot, and set- 
ting, in themselves and as inter-related. Selecting for class- 
room material some novels that have stood the test of time, 
methods of character-delineation must be observed ; stationary 
and developing characters compared ; the relation of main and 
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subordinate characters noted. The nature of tragic and comic 
collisions must be analysed ; the infinitely varied ways of tang- 
ling and untangling the skein of plot reduced to some classifi- 
cation that can be grasped by the student. The circumstances 
or events enveloping the action of the story—whether it be set 
in some focal point of history or merely keyed to a quiet land- 
scape,—must be accurately perceived. Setting and plot and 
character, whether analysed separately or grasped in their 
artistic relations to one another, must further be discussed in 
connection with the personality of the fiction writer. Pupils 
should be taught to look for the mark of personality, not in 
gossip about a novelist’s hour of rising and favorite breakfast 
and favorite books, but rather in connection with the creative 
processes upon which the stamp of personality is really set. 
The pupil must be asked to hunt realism and romanticism to 
their lair in the mind of the artist. He must ask himself 
what is actually meant by those glib cateh-words of criticism 
—those baffling pairs of words “real and ideal,” “ fact and 
truth,” “individual and type,” “nature and art.” Finally 
he must study the way in which differences in the nature of 
material and differences in personality have resulted in the 
leading forms of fiction, and how these forms are capable of 
infinite modification, so that there is no end to possible inves- 
tigation of matters of technic and style. 

After some such equipment as I have briefly indicated, the 
student may profitably pass to the criticism of contemporary 
authors, if he pleases, or to some phase of the history of the 
novel. I should not wish to depreciate either of those methods 
of study, but nevertheless it seems to me that the most impor- 
tant thing to be learned about fiction at the outset is the 
knowledge of what fiction normally is; a sense of what it 
can do and what it cannot do; a recognition of the fact that 
in the most insignificant short story may be seen the play of 
laws as old as art itself; that Aristotle and Lessing, in short, 
wrote with one eye on Kipling and Hardy. It is true that 
there is in some quarters a suspicion of the professor of belles 
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lettres, with his academic rule and line, and his reverence for 
Aristotle and the unities. But in the present stage of college 
instruction in fiction it is better to err on the side of formalism 
than of anarchy, better to be a doctrinaire than to set up idols 
of the market-place. 

I have endeavored to point out the existence of a “body 
of doctrine” concerning fiction. To formulate the group of 
facts and laws which constitutes this “body of doctrine,” and 
to impress it upon a college class, is a task worthy of a teacher’s 
best efforts. For the vast fiction-reading public into which 
these classes are so soon to merge is sceptical about the very 
existence of standards of judgment. “ It is not that there is so 
little taste nowadays,” said someone the other day, “ there is 
so much taste ; most of it bad.” Nevertheless this lawless and 
inconstant public, craving excitement at any price, journalized 
daily, neither knowing nor caring what should be the real 
aim and scope of the novel, has the casting vote, after all, 
upon great books and little books alike. From its ultimate 
verdict there is no appeal. It is therefore no small service to 
literature that the colleges perform, when they send into this 
public, to serve as leaven, men who know good work from 
bad, and who know why they know it. 


Buiss Perry. 








IV.—THE PHONOLOGY OF THE SPANISH DIALECT 
OF MEXICO CITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The material for the present study was collected during a 
residence of several months in Mexico City, and the facts 
stated are the result of personal observation of the idiom 
spoken by the lower classes. In some cases use is made of 
words and expressions found in printed material, but all such 
forms have been subjected to a careful comparison with the 
spoken language, before being accepted as trustworthy. 

The language under consideration affords an interesting 
example of speech-mixture: we have in it a combination of 
the various dialects of Spain, each of which has undergone a 
still further development since its separation from the mother 
province. Furthermore, there is a marked French and Eng- 
lish influence, especially in regard to the vocabulary. In 
addition to the elements mentioned, there is the original lan- 
guage of Mexico, which has given (and still continues to give) 
a strong coloring to the Spanish of the Republic. 

In the present study an attempt has been made to show 
from what individual countries and provinces the Mexican 
Spanish dialect has drawn its material, and to what extent 
this material has been modified since its introduction into the 
language. In an historical study of the dialects of France, 
Italy or Spain, we naturally turn to Latin as a starting point; 
Mexican Spanish, on the other hand, has a beginning only at 
the time of the Spanish Conquest. The language of Spain 
in the early part of the sixteenth century will therefore be 
taken as a starting point, rather than the Latin. 
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The amount of dialect literature in Mexico is small. A 
few poets have made use of the popular speech, and the work 
of this class which has attained the greatest prominence is 
La Musa Callejera, by Guillermo Prieto. There are, how- 
ever, quite a number of novels descriptive of life among the 
lower classes, and consequently containing many words and 
expressions valuable for a study of the dialect. Two of these 
novels call for special mention: Los Bandidos del Rio Frio 
and Periquillo Sarniento. The latter is one of the best known 
books in Mexico, and is often referred to as ‘the Mexican 
Don Quixote.’ These works contain vocabularies of words 
not found in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. 

In addition to poetry and novels, there are several weekly 
newspapers written in the language of the people and pub- 
lished in Mexico City." These periodicals circulate exclusively 
among the people whose language they profess to represent, 
though in reality the peculiarities of the actual speech are 
far from being faithfully represented in the printed pages. 
Another fact which lessens their value for dialect work is 
that they all have a very short lease of life, and the editor of 
each new attempt naturally repeats the mistakes of transcrip- 
tion committed by his predecessor. 

To the sources of dialect material, enumerated above, must 
be added a short article by F. Semeleder on “ Das Spanische 
der Mexicaner.”* The author confines his remarks to the 
‘consonants,’ and the value of his observations is greatly 
lessened by the fact that the study is not limited to some 
more definite territory, for in various parts of the Republic we 
find local peculiarities which are by no means ‘ mexicanisch.’ 

In regard to the Indian or Nahuatl element in Spanish, 
two works are of special importance. The first in point of 
date is by Eufemio Mendoza, entitled, Apuntes para un Catd- 
lago razonado de las Palabras Mexicanas introducidas al Cas- 
tellano.2 This, as the title implies, is a collection of Indian 


1 Bibliog., No.-95. * Bibliog., No. 88. 3 Bibliog., No. 77. 
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words “usadas en el Castellano tal como se habla en Mexico,” 
and includes a large number of geographical names which 
owe their origin to the Nahuatl. The second treatise referred 
to above, is the Glosario de Voces Castellanas derivadas del 
Idioma Nahuatl,‘ by Jesus Sanchez. Though not so exten- 
sive as the former treatise, this is much more valuable for our 
present study, since Dr. Sanchez, at the request of the writer, 
has kindly examined his Glosario for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether all the words are in actual use in Mexico City ; 
the result of his investigation is affirmative, “sin exceptuar 
una sola.” 

Up to the present time no attempt has been made to estab- 
lish the laws which govern the phonetic changes in words of 
Indian origin on their passage into Spanish. In the present 
study the subject is treated as a separate chapter, since many 
of the laws governing the introduction of these elements are 
distinct from those which obtain for words of Romance origin. 


The following facts concerning the colonization of Mexico 
are important. The period of Spanish influence commenced 
with the landing of Cortés in 1519, and the City of Mexico 
was captured two years later. From this time until 1821 
the country was a province of Spain; from 1821 to the 
present day Mexico has been an independent Republic, if we 
except the period from 1864 to 1867, during which Maxi- 
milian, Archduke of Austria, ruled as Emperor, having been 
placed upon the throne by the influence of the French. 

In the early days the officials in Spain kept a careful record 
of all persons who were permitted to emigrate to Mexico ; at 
one time the would-be colonist was required to have a special 
permit from the King; later, he had to bring certificates from 
his native district. It is to be regretted that these records 
have not yet been brought together in accessible form. Hubert 
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Howe Bancroft, in speaking of the period of colonization, 
remarks: “ Those who in the early days under Cortés and sub- 
sequent leaders assisted in subduing the country, and thereby 
retired to enjoy the reward of their toil on some encomienda, 
may be regarded as the founders of the leading creole aris- 
tocracy—military adventurers though they were—and that of 
all grades, from hidalgo to artisan, sailor and even criminal, 
and drawn chiefly from Castile, Estremadura, and Andalusia. 
In later days the in-wanderers came principally from Vizcaya, 
Catalonia, Galicia, and the Santander mountains.” ' 

The laws against foreigners were severe, so that only a few 
succeeded in gaining admission to the country. This fact is 
of importance in one respect; namely, when we find in Mexico 
a linguistic phenomenon that is common to both Portugal and 
Galicia, we can safely say that if it came into Mexico during 
the early stages of colonization, it is of Galician origin and 
did not come directly from Portugal. The necessity for this 
discrimination will be more apparent, if we bear in mind that 
the language of Galicia is, strictly speaking, a Portuguese dia- 
lect, though the province itself is a part of Spain. Since the 
occupation of Mexico by the French, the influx of foreigners 
has steadily increased, and to-day there is in the Republic a 
number of French, English, American and German citizens. 
These represent a respectable class who have engaged in com- 
mercial enterprises, and whose language has naturally intro- 
duced a number of new words into the dialect. 

A word in conclusion in regard to the other Spanish 
American countries. Within the last two decades, much has 
been written on idiom of the various Spanish-speaking por- 
tions of our Continent, so that at the present day we know 
something about the language of a large majority of the 
American Republics. The works on this subject, which have 
been used in the preparation of this monograph, are grouped 
together in a separate bibliography. Two of these call for 


1 History of Mexico, Vol. 111, pp. 743-744. 
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special mention; namely, that of R. J. Cuervo on the popular 
speech of Bogoté, and that of Rudolf Lenz on the language 
of Chile. The two productions represent the high-water mark 
in the study of American Spanish. 





PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION. 


e=e in Castilian preceptor. 


¢=e “ ” preceptor. 
o=o “* “ bolero. 
g=mo “ “ orden. 
band “ as haber. 
S=d “ ae hablado. 


*h=h “ German haben. 
k=c “ Castilian caro. 
k’ = palatalized k, 

» =! in Italian gli. 

n = ng in German finger. 
r = voiceless r. 

8=s in French maison. 
s=chin “ changer. 
p=e “ Castilian hacer. 


w==w “ English was. 

x=j “ Castilian jovén. 
— “ “cc 

yey ya. 

Z=g “ French changer. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION OF WORDs. 
§ 1. Accent. 


As a general rule, the position of the tonic accent is the same 
in Mexican as in Castilian ; there are, however, a few special 
eases which call for comment. 

In the first place, in regard to the diphthongs ai, ei, oi, and 
au. The rule of accentuation in Popular Latin was, that of 
two contiguous vowels, the more sonorous receives the accent.' 
In the dialects we find a re-working of this accent law in regard 
to vowels which were not contiguous in Latin, but have been 
brought together by the fall of an intermediate consonant. In 
Castilian, such words have retained the accent on the vowel 
which was tonic in Latin, and consequently we have a falling 
diphthong only when the first vowel of the group corresponds 
to the Latin tonic vowel. For example DONARIUM > doniire, 
PROBATIS > probdis, On the other hand PAGENSEM > pais, 
AupD!ituM > oido. 

In Mexico we find a re-working of the old accent-law in 
the class of Castilian words last mentioned, and the stress is 
moved back to the preceding vowel which is the more sonor- 
ous. Hence, we have such words as éido (Cast. ofpo), pdis 
(Cast. pats), bdul (Cast. BAGL); also por di for POR AHI, di 
di for DE AHf. In Spanish America this law has been estab- 
lished for Bogoté? and Chile,’ and Lenz remarks in regard to 
the phenomenon: “Aus allen spanischen liindern Siidamerikas 
liegen mir beweise vor, dass aussprachen wie pdis, léido, bdul, 
éido, nicht nur im niederen volke, sondern auch unter den 
gebildeten gebriiuchlich sind.”* In Mexico, however, this 
change of accent has not taken place in the speech of the edu- 
cated classes. 


1Gram. des Lang. Rom., p. 526 ; Grundriss, p. 360, 2 11. 
* Leng. Bogot., 3 92 et seq. 3Phon. Stud., V1, p. 287. *Ibid., p. 288. 
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In déka < DA ACA, we have a case of mistaken etymology 
where the change of accent is due to a supposed infinitive dacar 
which would regularly form an imperative déca, This im- 
perative form is of frequent use in Spain, and Mugica mentions 
it particularly in connection with the dialect of Santander.’ 
There can be no doubt that the change is due to a supposed 
infinitive dacar, since deque as an imperative is used by Lope 
de Vega: 

‘* Deque presto, 6 mataréla,”’ 
(Los locos de Valencia, acto 1, esc. 111.) * 


Furthermore, in Quito we find a redundant form déca acd.° 


§ 2. Dissimulation. 


When of two consecutive syllables of a word both contain 
the vowel i, the vowel of the first syllable (if atonic) is changed 
to e by dissimulation: VISITAR > besitar, PRINCIPAL > prensi- 
pal, TRINIDAD > Trenidd, INV1TO > enbito, ESCRIBIR > escre- 
bir, MEDICINA > meSesina. 

Dissimulation of e-e to e-¢ occurs in Old Spanish,‘ and the 
law is particularly striking in the North Spanish provinces of 
Vizeaya® and Aragon.° 


§ 3. Metathesis. 


Metathesis does not appear to be so frequent in Mexican as 
it is in the other dialects of Spain and America. The cases 
noted are POBRE > probe, PERMISO > premiso, GABRIEL > 
Grabi¢gl, NADIE > ndidSen, CIUDAD > suidd. 

Of the above forms probe occurs in Santander, Vizcaya and 
Aragon ;’ premiso and Graviel in Vizcaya.’ Hence, owing to 


' Dial. Cast., p. 1. * Leng. Bogot., p. 131. 
9 Wien. Akad.,Vol. cv, p. 145.  ‘Grundriss, 1, p. 700, 2 33. 
* Dial, Cast., p. 2. *[bid., p. 75. 'Ibid., pp. 5, 43 and 76. 


8 Dial. Cast., p. 43. Schuchardt mentions the form Grabiel as current in 
Popular Latin: Volkalismus, 111, 5; cf. Leng. Bogot., p 449. 
7 
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the rare occurrence of Metathesis in Mexico, we may suppose 
these words to have been introduced from North Spain. 

The form suidé is used even by the educated classes of 
Mexico, and is also occasionally heard in Chile and Peru.' 

Naide is the popular Spanish form, and Cuervo states that 
it is found in the writings of Santa Teresa, who died in 1582. 
The word occurs, however, as early as 1514 in the writings of 
Lucas Fernandez.’ 


§ 4. Prosthesis, 


Only a few cases of prosthesis occur: FIGURARSE > ajfigu- 
rars¢, FUSILAR > afusilay,* SEGUN > asigun. 

In Mexico we see preserved the intensive prefix re- which 
may be further strengthened to re-te-: reyeno (RELLENO), 
regordo, reteyeno, retegordo. The prefix rete- occurs also in 


Bogoté.° 
§ 5. Epenthesis. 


In addition to the particle -te of rete, mentioned above, the 
following cases of epenthesis occur: digr¢® (AIRE), diga (HAYA), 
muncho" (MUCHO), ansina (A81), lambey ® (LAMER). 

For explanation of the g in digre, cf. remarks on palatals, 
§ 52; diga is by analogy to forms like traiga, cuiga, ete. ; 
the g occurs in all forms of the Present Subjunctive of haber ; 
muncho and ansina® represent the preservation of Old Spanish 
and popular forms of general occurrence in Spain ;' amber 
represents the regular Galician form which has preserved the 
original Latin 5." 


1Phon, Stud., V1, p. 293. 

* Leng. Bogot,, p. 449, note 3, For the final n in the Mexican form, cf. 
4 68, *Cf, Edicion of Span, Acad., p. 141, 

*Gagini states that this word is in use in Costa Rica, and “ es corriente 
entre el vulgo de Eapafia y de América,’ Prov, de OC, R., p. 23, 

* Leng, Bogot,, p. 108, *Also in Costa Rica, ef, Prov, de 0. R., p, 30, 

"Tbid., p, 452, *Tbid., p, 409, * Bee 2 67, 

© Gagini mentions ansina as occurring in Asturia, and asina in Galicia, 
Prov, de O, R., p. 68, 

"Gram, Gal., pp, 34, 48 and 118, and Diccionario Gallego, p, 177, 
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§ 6. Epithesis, 


An 8 is added to the second person singular of all preterit 
forms: ’huites (FUISTE), manSates (MANDASTE), etc. Cafés 
(plural of café) forms a double plural kafesgs, Other cases 
of Epithesis are NADIE > ndidSen, ASI > ansina, RED > r¢d¢, 


§ 7. Apheresis. 


The most common case of apheresis is the dropping of 
initial atonic a in verbs of more than two syllables: ATRA- 
SADO > trasdu, APETECER > peteser, ARRASTRAR > rastrar, 
ARRANCAR > rankar, AHOGAR > ogar, also AHORA > ora, 
HAMACA > maka, 

Initial atonic u of Usté (UstED) always falls when preceded 
by a word ending in a: A Ustep > asté, MANDA UstED? > 
mandasté ? 

Other cases of the fall of initial vowels are HELADOS > lags, 
ILUSTRE > lustre, OCOTE > kote. 

Initial d does not occur in gndg (DONDE) and ¢spasio (DES- 
PACIO). 

Initial syllable falls in HERMANO > mano,' CONVERSAR > 
bersay, CONVERSACION > bersasion, BALASTRE > lastre, ESTA 
> td? EstAN > tan, ete., ESTANQUE > tanke. 

The forms ta (estA), tan (ESTAN), ete., are used only when 
the verb is followed by a predicate; for example, ta weno 
(estA BUENO), but di (e)std (Auf estA), The reason for this 
is that when a predicate follows, the verb is in an unaccented 
position in the stress group, and consequently, the unaccented 
initial syllable falls more readily ; compare in French, Lat. 
ELLAS > tonic el/ea, atonic les, In Curagoa, only the con- 
tracted forms ta, tan, ete,, exist.’ 


'Cf, Prov, deO, R., p, 481; El Jtbaro, p, 160, 
*Cf, Dentals, 2 46, *Amer, Phil, Aaa, 1, p. 156, 
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§ 8. Syncope. 

The most common case of syncope is the fall of the d 
between a-a and a-o: CURADO > kurao > kuréu, PELADO > 
pelao > peldu, NADA > naa>na. Medial r falls in PARA 
> paa> pa, Other examples of syncope are AUNQUE > 
ankg, ESTEARINA > ¢stgrina, 


§ 9. Apocope. 


The two most important cases of apocope are the fall of the 
final s before a word beginning with /, r or a sibilant, and 
the universal fall of the final d: Dos REALES > dp rialgs, Mas 
RICO > ma riko, MAS LARGO > ma largo, DOS CIENTOS > do 
sientgs, also BUENAS NOCHES > wena noches; VERDAD > berdé, 
CIUDAD > suidd, USTED > usté, 

In regard to the fall of a final vowel before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, no fixed rule can be given, since custom 
varies with the individual, and the kinds of conversation 
engaged in. In rapid or excited discourse elision is naturally 
more frequent than in careful conversation. 

Final a generally falls before initial a of a following word, 
and final ¢ falls before initial e of following word: EsTa 


AMANTE > ¢slamant¢g, ESTE ERA > ¢stera, etc. 





CHAPTER II. 
Tonic VowELs. 
§ 10. Tonic a. 


Tonic a, free or checked, generally retains the Castilian pro- 
nunciation: malo, palo, alto, aio, ete. 

When tonic a is followed by the group of consonants ct, the 
e falls, leaving behind an epenthetic i which forms a falling 


1Term applied to the lowest class of citizens. 
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diphthong with a; for example, acro > dito, CARACTER > 
karditer, EXACTO > esdito, etc. The development is the same 
as that which takes place in Lat. factum > Fr. fait. A more 
detailed discussion of this change and the extent of its occur- 
rence in the Spanish dialects, will be found under Palatals. 

In truye for Cast. traje, we have a preservation of the Old 
Span. and popular form. The perfect truyeg probably goes 
back to an analogous ui-perfect in Latin, that is, trarui 
instead of traxi; hence, we have the same stages of develop- 
ment as in habui > haubi > hobe > hube. Indeed, the inter- 
mediate stage troje is found in Old Span.’ 

Cuasi (casi), though seldom used, is nevertheless a good 
classic Spanish form. 


§ 11. Tonie e. 


Tonic ¢ has retained the Castilian pronunciation ; for ex- 
ample, pelo, sé, mesa, aparese (APARECE), ete. 


§ 12. Tonie ¢. 


Tonic ¢ has generally retained the Castilian pronunciation ; 
for example, kugnta, ¢l, komer. 

In words of Indian origin, where tonic ¢ has become final 
through the fall of a following consonant, the e has retained 
its open sound ; for example, Popocatupetl > Popocatapé. The 
same is true of English beefsteak, which, passing through a 
stage bistek, becomes bisté. 

Lenz states that it is a general rule in Chile to pronounce 
close e (e) after palatals ; for example: muyer, yente? This is 
not the case in Mexico. 

When tonic ¢ is followed by the group of consonants ct, the 
¢ falls, leaving behind an epenthetic 7; the ¢ becomes ¢ and 
forms a falling diphthong with the following i: DEFECTO > 


'Foerster, Span. Sprachlehre, p. 344; Zis., 1x, p. 259. 
2Phon. Stud., Iv, p. 276. 
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deféito, RESPECTO > respéito, RECTO > réito, ete. The epen- 
thetic i has the same explanation as that developed after a in 
the same position. 

¢> i in trdir, kéir which correspond to Castilian TRAER, 
CAER. Here we have in the first place a change of accent to 
the more sonorous vowel,' followed by a wearing away of the 
posttonic ¢ to i in the falling diphthong ; thus, tragr > trder 
> trdir, cagr > kder > kdir. A peculiarity of Chile is that 
while atonic ae > ai, tonic ae (i. e. de) remains unchanged ; 
hence we find trairé, traird, but trde, tréen.? 


§ 13. Tonie i. 


Tonic i retains the Castilian pronunciation of close i: primo, 
grito, mil, ete. 

Megmo for Castilian misMu shows a regularly developed e, 
which is retained in the Old Span. mesmo.’ In Spain this form 
has been noted for Andalucia and Asturia,‘ and in America it 
is found in Guatemala® and the Argentine Republic.’ 


§ 14, Tonic o. 


Tonic 9 retains the Castilian pronunciation: sola, matri- 
mofo (MATRIMONIO), tomo, ete. 


§ 15. Tonic 9. 


Tonic ¢ retains the Castilian pronunciation: grdS¢gn, gi (HOY), 
ete. 

In pos (Cast. PUES) we have a preservation of the Old 
Span. form which shows development in atonic position in 
the stress-group. Compare the Old French doublets car and 
quer. The form pos occurs in Andalucia, Asturia’ and San- 


1 For change of accent, cf. 2 1. * Phon. Stud., v1, p. 286. 
5Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 125. ‘Tbid., p. 125. 
* Mod. Lang. Notes, vit, p. 84. %Soc. de Ling., 1, p. 56. "Zis., v, p. 304. 
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tander. Pus, which is found in Bogota and occasionally in 
Andalucia and Santander,’ is explained by Schuchardt as a 
further development of pues.’ 


§ 16. Tonic u. 


Tonic wu retains the Castilian pronunciation: pure, Setubo, 
chulo, ete. 


§ 17. Tonie ie. 


In the stem-accented forms of querer there is non-diph- 
thongization of Latin ¢, hence we have such forms as kero, 
keres, kere, kera, ete. The same development of querer is 
characteristic of Galicia,’ which fact may lead us to suppose 
that the Mexican forms are of Galician origin. 

When the diphthong ie is preceded by n, the i of the diph- 
thong is absorbed by the nasal which in turs becomes 7; for 
example, NIEVE > fig¢be, NIETO > figto, ete. 

ie> iin DIEZ when used in combination with other numerals ; 
for example, DIEZ Y OCHO > disiocho, DIEZ MIL PESOS > dig- 
mil pesos. The same reduction of ie to i takes place in Chile, 
and here the phenomenon is not confined to diez used in com- 
bination with other words, nor even to diez used alone; other 
examples are MIEDO >> mio, quien > kin. Lenz, in considering 
this change of ie to i in Chile, remarks: “ Nicht selten tritt 
deutliche neigung hervor, bei ié den akzent zu verschieben, 
ohne dass es mir bisher gelungen ware, bestimmte bedingungen 
dafiir zu finden.”* We must necessarily suppose a change of 
accent from ié to fe before the reduction of the diphthong took 
place. In fact Lenz adds: “ Wiihrend im algemeinen die 
betonung des span. ié, ué fest zu stehen scheint, erinnere ich 
mich, einen nordspanier, er war, glaube ich, aus Zaragoza, 
gehért zu haben, der immer céerpo, tiempo, siempre, tiene, ete., 
betonte.”*® It is interesting to note in connection with Lenz’s 


1 Dial. Cast., p. 11. *Zis., V, p. 304. 5Gram. Gal., p. 107. 
*Phon. Stud., v1, p. 292. 5Tbid., p. 293, note. 
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location of the phenomenon, that the reduction of ie to i and 
ue to u was of frequent occurrence in the Old Span. province 
of Leon.’ In Buenos Ayres, we find an occasional reduction of 
ue to u, but no cases where ie becomes i.? 


§ 18, Tonic ue. 


Tonic we > e in the stem-accented forms of the verb probar ; 
for example, PRUEBO > prebo, PRUEBA > preba, PRUEBEN > 
preben, ete. The reduction in the stem-accented forms of this 
verb has been noted also for Asturia* and Porto Rico.‘ 

This change of we to e is physiological. The wu of the diph- 
thong is semi-consonantal, and consequently has a more marked 
labial element than pure vocalic u; the preceding consonantal 
combination is labial (p) + dental (r), and as these two conso- 
nants must be pronounced with a single expiratory current, 
the tongue must necessarily anticipate the r-position while the 
lips are in the p-position ; the e of the diphthong ve is much 
nearer the r-position than is the labial u, hence wu falls and we 
have pre instead of prue. In other words, by the law of least 
action, labial (p) + dental (r) + labial (u) + approximate den- 
tal position (e), is reduced to labial (p) + dental (r) + dental 
(e). Furthermore, in Mexico, analogy to the stem-accented 
forms has affected all other parts of the verb, hence we find 
prebar, prebamgs, prebdu (PREBADO), ete. 

The change of ue to e is interesting in connection with 
Modern Spanish frente << Lat. fréntem. The Spanish form 
should be fruente which actually exists in the older language. 
The change from fruente to frente is due to the law which 
changes prueba to preba in Mexico. Compare in this connec- 
tion the following remark of Meyer-Liibke’s: “En Espagnoi 
ue est réduit & e, sans que la loi de cette réduction ait encore 
pu étre formulée.” ° 





1 Gessner, Das Leonische, pp. 23, 24. *Soc. de Ling., 11, p. 55. 
3 Rato y Hevia, Palab. y Frases Bables, p. 101. ‘El Jtbaro, p. 91. 
*Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 202. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ATONIC VOWELS. 
§ 19, .Atonie a. 


Pretonic a generally remains as in Castilian ; for example, 
amar, tiradgr, ensayo, ete. 

When pretonic a is followed by the palatal groups et or ce," 
the ¢ (=h) falls, leaving behind an epenthetic i which forms 
a falling diphthong with the a: FAcrURA > fditéra, ACTOR > 
ditér, accion > disifn, ete. The development is the same as 
that of tonic a + et. 

For the fall of initial pretonic a in ogar, maka, ete., ef. 
‘Apheresis,’ § 7. 

Posttonic a remains as in Castilian ; for example, mala, trata, 
sima, etc. The only exception noted is si¢nega(< CIENAGA) 
and Gagini states: “ Prondnciase asi en casi toda la América 
Espafiola la palabra castellana ciénaga, corrompida por influ- 
encia de la e accentuada sobre la sflaba siguente.” ? 


§ 20. Atonie e. 


Pretonic ¢ generally remains as in Castilian ; for example, 
mesonero, pelaus (PELADOs), felisitar, ete. 

Pretonic e, followed by a, o or u, regularly becomes i. This 
change takes place whether the following vowel is tonic or 
atonic; also when e is final before a word beginning with a, 
0 oru: REAL > rial, MEAR > miar; PEON > pion, LEONORA 
> Liongra; DEUDA > diuda; also DE AQUEL > Biakel, DE 
OTRO > diotro, DE HULE > Siule. The change of e toi before 
a, o is of general occurrence in Spain and America ; the rais- 
ing of e to i before u is apparently characteristic of Mexico, 


1¢e occurs only before ¢ or i, and among the educated classes of Mexico is 
pronounced ks. 
*Prov. deC. R., p. 133. 
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though a more careful study of the dialects will doubtless 
reveal its occurrence elsewhere, both in Spain and America. 
At all events the change of ¢ to i is a natural one. The e 
before a, 0, u is in hiatus, and the development into i was 
common in Old French and in certain pure Castilian words 
of “ mi-savant” origin, as criar < creare.! 

Pretonic ¢ >i in sifigr (<sENoR). Schuchardt, in con- 
sidering the occurrence in Andalucia of such forms as ispertd, 
piscueso, asibuche, etc., remarks: “ Wie i fiir unbetontes e als 
Schwiichung aufzufassen, weiss ich nicht.” * 

Meyer-Liibke mentions a similar inexplicable change of e 
toi in Asturia, Bogoté and Buenos Ayres, and for Old Spanish 
he cites examples from the Poema de Alexandro and the Fuero 
Juzgo® The examples cited by Mugica for Santander admit 
of no classification, yet the author attributes them all to the 
influence of the Leon dialect.‘ Thus it is evident that no 
satisfactory explanation can be offered until a more careful 
study has been made of the Spanish dialects. 


§ 21. Atonie ¢. 


Pretonic ¢ generally retains the Castilian pronunciation ; for 
example, gsposa, destino, ete. 

When pretonic ¢ is followed by the palatal groups ct or cc, 
the ¢ falls, leaving behind an epenthetic i. The ¢ at the same 
time becomes ¢ and forms a falling diphthong with the i:° 
RECTITUD > réititaé, RECTOR > réitér, LECCION > leisifn, ete. 

Posttonic ¢ generally retains the Castilian pronunciation ; 
for exayiple, komen, Fernandes, etc. 

Verlis of the second conjugation, whose stem ends in a, 
regular change the tonic accent to the stem vowel,’ and the 
infiniti: ending from er to ir: CAER > kdir, TRAER > (rdir. 
The sie change of ¢ to i takes place in all other forms of 

Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 321. *Zts., v, p. 314. 


3Grané.des Lang. Rom., 1, pp. 297-8. ‘Dial. Cast., p. 10. 
*For x ritory covered by the phenomenon, cf. 3 56. SCf. 3.1. 
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these verbs where the e does not bear the tonic accent; for 
example, CAE > kdi, TRAEN > trdin, TRAERA > traird, ete. 
The development of ¢ to i in the infinitive occurs only in 
Mexico ; the change of ae to ai in the stem-accented forms is 
found also in Asturia, Andalucia,', Galicia,’ Vizcaya,’ Buenos 
Ayres‘ and Chile.® Thus it is evident that the phenomenon 
is not confined to any definite locality, either of Spain or 
America. The change of de to di represents a natural wear- 
ing-away of unaccented e in a falling diphthong, and is the 
same phenomenon that occurs in the second person plural of 
Castilian verbs of the first conjugation ; for example, amdtis 
> amides > amdes > amais, 

Final atonic e has the open sound: grande, ¢ste, erre, ete. 
Araujo, in his study of Castilian pronunciation, transcribes it 
as close ¢. 

rede (Castilian RED) doubtless shows the preservation of a 
North Spanish form since the only provinces where rede seems 
to exist are Asturia® and Galicia,’ 


§ 22. Atonie i. 


Pretonic i preserves the Castilian pronunciation: mirar 
tinaya, karidd, ete. 

Pretonic i > e, by dissimulation, in words which have ¢ 
occurring in two immediately following syllables. The change 
takes place whether the second 7 is tonic or atonic: DIVINO > 
Sebino, MEDICINA > meSesina, VISITAR > besitay, ete. Such 
a change took place in some cases in the Old Spanish period, 
for we find in the earliest monuments such forms as devino, 
escrebir, ete. 

Posttonic i preserves the Castilian pronunciation: fdsil 
(FACIL), répido, ete. 


1Zis., Vv, 313. *Gram. Gal., p. 247. *Dial. Cast., p. 46. 
*Soe. de Ling., 1, p. 54. 5Phon. Stud., v1, p. 286. 
® Palabras y Frases Bables, p. 105, "Dice. Gal., p. 268. 
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When ia, io are preceded by n, the ¢ is absorbed by the n, 
which in turn becomes 2; ANTONIA > Antofia, MATRIMONIO 
> matrimofo, ete. 

ndiden (NADIE) shows attraction. 

suida (CIUDAD) shows metathesis, Schuchardt places a form 
suida as the basis of Andalusian suidia. 


§ 23. Atonic 9. 


Pretonic 9 retains the Castilian pronunciation: molina, poner, 
pbiapo, ete. 

In the words poema and poeta the pretonie 9 > us pugma, 
puta. The o in these cases is in hiatus before tonic ¢, and is 
naturally raised from oto u. A similar change takes place in 
the Philippine Islands in nuay for Castilian No HaAy,' 

Posttonic 9 retains the Castilian pronunciation ; mucho, 
bonito, trabayg, ete, 

When posttonic 9 is contiguous to tonie a through fall of 
medial d, the resulting do becomes du by the natural wearing- 
away of o in a falling diphthong; for example, PELADO > 
peldo > peldu, CURADO > hurdo > kurdu, ete, The same phe- 
nomenon occurs in Chile,? An exception to this in Mexico is 
HELADOS > laps, a word used by the venders of ‘ water ices,’ 
The ao does not become du in this word, for, being a street- 
ery, both elements are distinctly pronounced with a level stress. 


§ 24. Atonic 9, 


Pretonic g remains as in Castilian ; for example, grdinario, 


kontinuo, gmbresito. 
Posttonic g does not occur in Mexican Spanish. 


§ 25. Atonie u. 


Pretonic and posttonic u remain as in Castilian; for example, 
lugar, chulo, disipulo, etc. 


'Blumentritt, Vocabular, s. v. *Phon. Stud., V1, pp. 288-9. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
CoNSONANTS., 
LABIALS, 

§ 26. Pronunciation, 


The 6 and v in Mexican, as in Castilian, have the sound of 
bi-labial fricative and are not distinguishable one from the 
other. Marroquin, in the following passage, extends this 
bi-labial pronunciation to the whole of Spanish America: 
“No damos regla alguna que se refiera al orfgen latino de las 
voces, ni admitimos como algunos autores, que la pronuncia- 
cion puede servir de norma para distinguir y emplear oportuna- 
mente la ¢, la 4, la z, la 6 y la » pues nadie ignora que en la 
America Eapaftola ea wno mismo sonido que se da 4 laa trea 
primeras y uno tambien que se da 4 laa doa ultimas,”' An 
exception must, however, be made to the above statement in 
the case of Cuba,’ the Curagoa islands® and Costa Rica,* where 
b has in all cases supplanted v and is a bi-labial fricative in 
character, 

Semeleder, in speaking of the Mexican pronunciation, re- 
marks; “ Kine andere Quelle yon Fehlern in die Rechtschrei- 
bung ist die besonders weiche Aussprache von B welche wie 
V(W) klingt; so wird Bazo (braun, die Milz) zu Vaso (Glas 
oder Gefiiss),’’ ® 

The p and f have retained the Castilian pronunciation. 


§ 27. Initial b, v. 


Initial b and v before we have disappeared in pronunciation : 
BUENO > weno, BUEY > wey, VUELA > wela, VUELTA > welta, 
ete. The same fall of 5, v is found in Chile.’ Remembering 


1 Tratados de Ortologta, p. Vit. * Wortschp., p. 112. 
3Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, p. 150. ‘Prov. de C. R., p. 512. 
® Wissenschf. Ver., 1, p. 15. *Phon. Stud., vt, p. 292. 
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that we is a rising diphthong (ué), and that the w is conse- 
quently semi-consonantal (u), the disappearance of initial 6 (v) 
is a natural phenomenon, due to assimilation of the b to the 
following u. The only difference between 6 and w is that 
the lips are slightly opened for the latter, while the friction 
is more marked for the former; hence, anticipation of the 
u-sound changes the 6 from a pure bi-labial fricative conso- 
nant to a semi-vowel wu, and bueno > uyeno > weno. This 
change of 6 to u is exactly the same as that which takes place 
in Old French for Latin words ending in -vwm before a word 
beginning with a vowel; for example, clavum + vok. > clanu 
> clou. Here the u of -vum is made semi-consonantal by the 
presence of the initial vowel of the following word ; the u then 
exerts an assimilating influence upon the preceding v which 
was bi-labial in Latin.’ 

Another development which is characteristic of the rural 
districts, rather than of Mexico City, is the change of initial 
bue (vue) to giie; for example, BUENO > giigno, BUEY > guey, 
VUELTO > giiglto, etc. The phenomenon is wide-spread among 
the lower classes of Spain ;* the extent of its occurrence in 
America is not yet determined, but it is known to exist in 
Buenos Ayres,’ Bogot&é,* Costa Rica® and the rural districts 
of Uruguay and the Argentine Republic.® 

This giie is simply a further development of we mentioned 
above; namely, the initial w underwent exactly the same 
change as Gothic and Arabic w which became gu in Spanish. 
Goldschmidt remarks on this subject: “ Lat. v- in einer anzahl 
von worten zu gu geworden ist, und zwar meist in solchen, 
denen ein ahnliches germ. wort zur seite steht, zb. vastare > 
guastar, vulpes > golpe (cf. germ. wastan wulfs) und so kénnte 
man wohl an ‘ eine deutsche schattierung rom. worte’ glauben. 
Aber man bedenke, dass sich dieser wandel auch in worten 
findet, wo kein germ. einfluss vorliegen kann, und dass er 


1Zis., bey: pp. ee Grantivie, I, p. a 
3 Soe. ing., Il, p. Leng. Bogot., p. 483. 
* Prov. de C. R., p. 363. ® Mod. Lang. Notes, vi11, p. 23. 
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sich spontan auch nach aufhéren der germ. invasion ent- 
wickelt hat..... So wird im astur. jedes vu- (gleichgiltig 
ob primar oder secundir) > gu-; bonus bueno > guéno, sp. 
[a] buélo = ast. guélo, sp. hueso = ast. guéso.”' Meyer- 
Liibke mentions a similar change in Italian: “v devant 0, a 
peut ou bien tomber, ou bien devenir gu, g, en passant par y.”? 


§ 28. Initial p. 


Initial p remains as in Castilian; for example, pena, puerta, 
plata, ete. 


§ 29. Initial f. 


Latin initial f became A in Castilian and remained aspirate 
until late in the sixteenth century. The only exception to 
this rule was before we, wi where Latin f remained ; all other 
Castilian words having initial f show learned influence or a 
borrowing from the Galician or Asturian dialects. In Mexico 
f has become A even before we, ui, and in this case it has 
retained its aspiration, while in all other cases the h has become 
silent as in Spain. Examples: FUERZA >’huersa, FUETE > 
*huele, FUERTE >’huerte, FUI >’hui, FUIMOS >’huimgs. In 
Spain this change has been noted for Andalucia, Asturia, 
Estremadura and Santander,’ and in America the phenome- 
non is equally wide-spread, even including Porto Rico. In 
transcribing the popular speech of these districts, the letter j is 
generally used to represent the aspirate sound just mentioned. 
Schuchardt, after a careful study of the Andalusian dialects, 
concludes that the sound is simply an aspirate h (the h of 
German haben), and Storm reaches the same conclusion in 
regard to the Spanish of Porto Rico.‘ 

It is worthy of mention that in Andalucia, Estremadura 
and East Asturia, every / out of Latin f is still pronounced, 
while in Galicia, Latin f has remained in all cases, giving such 


1Germ. Elem. im Span., p. 5. *Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, 3 446. 
* Dial. Cast., p. 13. *Romania, v, p. 179. 
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forms as facer, fijo, etc.’ In Buenos Ayres, not only fue-, fui- 
>’hue-, *hui-, but fu- >’hu-; for example, pro’hundo (Ppro- 
FuNDO), ’husil (FusIL).? In Mexico one hears occasionally 
al hombra (ALFOMBRA), o’hicio (OFICIO). 

A few isolated words show preservation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury pronunciation ; for example, humo for Castilian (H)uMo, 
*hoyo for Castilian (H)oyo, 


§ 30. Medial b, v. 


Medial 6 (v) has the same history as when initial, that is, it 
remains as 5 except before ue, ui, in which case there is a double 
development to we or giie; for example, HABER > aber, IBA 
> iba; but ABUELO > awelo or agiielo, ENVUELTO > enwelto or 
engiigito, 

b> m in bagamundo < vVAGABUNDO. This is doubtless a 
case of popular etymology, due to a confusion of the element 
-bundo with mundo, since the expression “ correr el mundo” 
is so frequently used in connection with the vagabond. A 
confusion of the two forms of this word is by no means rare 
in Spain. 

lamber (Lat. lambere) calls for explanation, The Castilian 
form is lamer, but lamber occurs in Portugal, Galicia’ and 
Santander,‘ hence we may suppose that the word came into 
Mexico from one of the North Spanish provinces, and is a 
survival from the Old Spanish, The Mexican form is found 
also in Bogotd® and Venesuela.’ 

The verbs oaer and traer form an imperfect tense kdiba, 
trdiba. The first stage in this development is a change of 
accent, CATA > kdia, THATA S trdia; later there is a confusion 
with verbs of the first conjugation whieh regularly have an 
aceented a preceding the termination, 


‘Gram, Gal. p: 940, 4No6, de Ling., if, p: 50, 
‘Gram, Gal., pp: 4, 44, ete, * Dial, Onal., p, 4, 
‘Leng, Hoget, p. 471, * Rived6, Vooes Nuevas, p, 245, 
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§ 31. Medial p, f. 


Medial p and f remain as in Castilian; for example, kapa 
(caPA), xef¢ (JEFE), ete. 


§ 32. Finals, 


The labials have not remained as finals in Castilian or 
Mexican Spanish. The only exception is klub < English 
CLUB, 


§ 33. b+ cons, 


Araujo states that 6 is not pronounced in Castilian in com- 
binations subst- and subsc-; for example, sustancia, suscripcion, 
In Mexico b of the prefix sub- falls in every case where it is 
followed by a consonant except /; SUBSTANCIA > sustansia, 
SUBSCRIPCION > suskrisign, SUBTERRANEO > sulerrafio, SUB- 
MARINO > sumaring, SUBDIACONO > sudiakono. The same 
rule holds good for the prefix ob-, which, however, rarely 
occurs in Castilian except before s: OBSERVAR > oserbar, 
OBSCURO > oskurg OBTENER > oteney. 


§ 34. p+ cons, 


The combinations pf, ps and pe occur in Castilian only 
in learned or borrowed words; in all other cases the p has 
fallen, In Mexico these learned or borrowed words have 
undergone the same reduction as original Latin words having 
the same combinations of consonants, Examples; Ackrto > 
dagito, PRECEPTOR > prescitoy, BCLIPSE > gklix, CORNUPCION 
Shorrusign, PROBCHIPCION > proskrision, Forms like axeuto 
(AGEPTO), conseuto (CONCEPTO) occur occasionally and are 
probably introduced from North Spain, 

kduaula (< CAPRULA) shows the same development as that 
which has taken place in Castilian eautivo, bautivar, ete, 
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DENTALS. 
§ 35. Initial t, ». 


Initial ¢ and s remain as in Castilian; for example, todo, 
sala, ete, 


§ 36. Initial d. 


Initial d does not occur in gnd¢ (Cast. DONDE). This word 
is a survival of the Old Spanish form (< Lat. tinde) which 
has been preserved in the popular speech, both of Spain and 
America. 

With quite a large number of people in Mexico, there is 
a tendency to drop the initial d in pretonic syllables, hence 
such forms as estruir, espacho, e, etc. The same tendency is 
especially strong in Aragon,' and is due to the characteristi- 
cally weak pronunciation of d, which, from its very nature, 
may easily fall. Isolated cases may be found in Spanish- 
speaking provinces ; for example, ecir is the common form in 
Andalucia for decir, diz que in Bogot&é has become es que, 
which in Venezuela is still further reduced to i que. 

On the other hand, we find inorganic initial d in Asturian‘ 
dalgun, and in Porto Rico* such forms as diba, diban are of 
frequent occurrence. . 

i 


§ 37. Initial ¢ (+e, i), z. 


Initial ¢ (followed by e and i) and z have the sound of pure 
dental sibilant s; for example, sena (CENA), sielo (CIELO), 
sapato (ZAPATO), sgrro (ZORRO), ete. 

The pronunciation of ¢ (+e, i) and z in Spain before the 
eighteenth century is one of the unsettled questions of Spanish 
phonetics. It is, however, generally supposed that ¢ repre- 
sented a voiceless s, while z indicated a voiced dental sibilant, 


' Dial, Cast., p. 82. *Leng. Bogot., p. 234. 
3 Palab. y Frases Bables, p. 41. ‘El Jibaro, pp. 49, 50, ete. 
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though the symbols are frequently confounded in the same 
word. In the manuscripts of the Old Spanish period, ¢ is 
often used for z, but Baist remarks that the sign which has 
been mistaken for s was simply another form of writing z and 
had the voiced quality of the latter." However this may be, 
there is an interesting statement made in the Didlago de la 
Lengua (written, according to Ticknor, before 1536), which 
throws some light on the subject of pronunciation : 


“Marcio. De dénde viene que algunos espafioles en muchos 
vocables, que por el ordinario escrib{fs con z, ellos ni la 
pronuncian ni la escriben ? 

Valdés. Eso es vicio de las lenguas de los tales, que no les 
sirven para aquella asperilla pronunciacion de la z, y 
ponen en su lugar la s, y por hacer dicen haser, y por 
razon, rason, y por recio, resio,”’ * 


The s to which Valdes refers must be voiceless, otherwise 
there would be no difference between s and z. And moreover, 
remembering that Valdes was a courtier at the court of Charles 
V, the force of his remarks would be lost if he were not refer- 
ring to the educated classes. In fact the word escriben gives 
a fair idea of the status of the people whose pronunciation is 
criticised. Hence we may infer that at this time (1536) there 
was creeping into the literary speech a vulgarism which con- 
fused the pronunciation of ¢ and z and made them both voice- 
less instead of keeping the latter voiced. 

Velasco (1582), writing at the time when ¢ and z had become 
interdental, says that they represented different sounds, the 
first being voiceless, the second voiced. Storm, after a con- 
sideration of Velasco’s statement and having in mind the fact 
that ¢ and z were frequently confounded, comes to the following 
conclusion : “ Velasco ist wahrscheinlich durch die Verschie- 
denheit der Zeichen verleitet worden, auch eine Verschiedenheit 
der Aussprache anzunehmen.”* Now as both voiced and 


1 Libro de la Caga, p. 207. 


* Mayans y Siscar, Orig. de la Leng. Esp., p. 72. 
*Eng. Phil., 1, p. 48. 
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voiceless dental sibilant were used by the more careful and 
conservative speakers before 1536, it is more naturai to sup- 
pose that in Velasco’s time (1582) there existed side by side 
both a voiced and voiceless interdental, but this pronunciation 
belonged to the conservative element of society and naturally 
represents the custom that Velasco would describe in his work. 
On the other hand, there may have existed among the majority 
of the educated classes only the voiceless interdental, since they 
knew only the voiceless dental fricative out of which the inter- 
dental was developed. 

Another point is to be noted. The Spanish ¢ before e, i, 
and z in all positions have the sound of s in the speech of the 
educated classes of Mexico, South America’ and Cuba,’ and 
this conformity of pronunciation would argue strongly for the 
fact that the simple sibilant was the sound used in the literary 
speech of Spain at the time of the colonization of these terri- 
tories. 

It is a very general idea with those who have written on 
American Spanish, that the pronunciation of ¢ and z as s 
is due to a large Andalusian element among the American 
colonists. In contradiction to this idea compare the follow- 
ing statement of Morel-Fatio: “In Andalusia ¢ and z are 
seldom pronounced like s, but a feature more peculiar to the 
Andalusians is the inverse ‘process—the softened or interdental 
pronunciation of 8 (the so-called ceceo) zeRor (senor), etc.”’* 

Von Name mentions an interesting development among 
certain inhabitants of Cuba and the Curagoa islands: “ z has 
the sound of s as has also ¢ before e, but before i like s in 
the same position, it passes into English sh thus .... shelu 
(cielo), dushi (dulce), shete (siete).”’* These Creole words have 
of course passed through the stage sielo, dulse, siete, and the 
modern form represents the same development that took place 
in original Latin words in the Old Spanish pronunciation ; 
for example, vesica > vesiga, dixit > dise, ete. Lenzner men- 


1 Marroquin, Ortologia, p. VIII. * Forster, Span. Sprachlehre, p. 13. 
® Eney. Brit., xx. p. 351. “Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, p. 150. 
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tions certain Indian loan-words in Guatemala which contain 
the sound &; namely, misco (mizto), tapiscar (tapixcar), cacaste 
(cacaxte).' In Mexico there are at least three words which 
have initial s-sound ; namely, soko, sunde and soma. The last- 
mentioned, soma, is the name of a wooden drinking-cup and 
hence may be in some way connected with the vulgar Spanish 
chomar ‘to drink.’ 


§ 38. Medial t, ». 


Medial ¢ and s remain as in Castilian; for example, roto, 
kasa, ete. 


§ 39. Medial d. 


Medial d between a-o and a-a regularly falls; thus, -aDo> 
-a0,-ADA> aa. These forms are further reduced to du and 
a respectively ; for example, MAMADO > mamao > mamdu, 
COLORADO > colorao > colprdu, PEGADA > pegaa > pega, 
NADA > naa > na. 

The fall of d in the cases mentioned above, is general 
throughout Spain and America. The extent to which d has 
fallen in the termination -ido has not yet been determined, 
and the opinions on this subject are widely different. Kroeh 
states that “This practice of dropping the d is very general 
in Spain and America when this letter is final or when it 
‘occurs in the endings ido and ado.”? Mugica, on the other 
hand, seems to regard the phenomenon as characteristic of 
Andalucia.’ 

bide, biSo for Castilian vi, vio are the Old Spanish forms 
which have been preserved in provincial Spain and America. 


§ 40. Medial c (+e, i), z. 


Medial ¢ (+ e, i) and z (+ a, 0, u) have the same sound as 
when initial, that is, voiceless dental sibilant ; for example, 
aser (HACER), presioso (PRECIOSO), plasa (PLAZA), asul (AZUL). 


1Mod. Lang. Notes, vitt, p. 84. * Pronunciation of Spanish, p. 11. 
*Gram. de Cust. Antig., 3 259. 
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§ 41. Final d,' 


Final d falls; for example, UstED > usté, VERDAD > berdd, 
VIRTUD > birté. The fall of final d is very general in Spain, 
in fact Cuervo states that it is silent “dondequiera que se habla 
nuestra lengua,” * and Araujo remarks that even the educated 
of Madrid say usté, 

An interesting exception in Mexico is rede, which corres- 
ponds to Castilian RED (< Lat. réé), The Mexican form is 
doubtless introduced from the Galician dialect in which Latin 
final e is preserved ; for example, bondade, piedade, mercede.* 
Saco Arce states that the final e of these Galician words is 
added, but Morel-Fatio is probably correct in supposing that 
the e is the Latin posttonic which was retained in the Old Leon 
dialect.‘ In fact, similar forms occur as far back as the Poema 
del Cid. The creole form of red in Cuba and Curagoa is reda. 

Cuervo mentions a similar retention of posttonic e in Bogota ; 
namely, huespede (HUESPED).° 






























§ 42. Final s. 


Final s before a word beginning with a vowel or voiceless 
consonant has the sound of voiceless dental sibilant: mgs, tras, 
despugs, ete. 

Final s before a word beginning with a voiced consonant 
(except / or r) becomes a voiced dental sibilant: TRES DIAS > 
tres Bias, LES DIGO > les Sigo, LOS BORREGOS > los borregos, 
LOS MISMOS > /ps megmos. A discussion of this phenomenon 
will be found under ‘s + cons.’ § 45. 

Final s falls before a word beginning with /, r or a sibilant. 
Before r: MAS RICO > ma riko, DOS REALES > dog riales, LOS 
REMEDIOS > lp remedigs; before 1: MAS LARGO > ma largo, 
TODOS LOS DIAS > todo lpg Sias; before a sibilant: Dos CIEN- 
TOs (= dos sientos) > do signtgs, LAS SILLAS > la siyas. 


! Final ¢ does not occur. * Leng. Bogot., 473. 5Gram. Gal., p. 20. 
* Romania, Iv, p. 33. 5ZLeng. Bogot., p. 465. 
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Meyer-Liibke, in treating the final s in Spanish, remarks: 
“En espagnol I’s est maintenant en voie de s’assourdir, et 
l’assourdissement a déja été réalisé en andalous.”' Kroeh, 
speaking in a rather indefinite manner of the Spanish of Spain 
and America, states that “Final 8 is frequently dropped in 
conversation when the next word begins with a consonant, 
especially /, m,n, r.”? Schuchardt states that in Andalucia 
8 before a consonant or when final has become A, that is, it has 
passed from “tonlose Enge zu tonlose Weite,”’*® and Cuervo 
mentions the same pronunciation in Bogoté.* For Mexico 
we have Semeleder’s statement that “ Die Bewohner der Ost- 
kiiste, so wie die Cubaner, verschlingen das s am Ende der 
Worte oder verwandeln es in einem hauchenden Laut der fast 
wie f klingt. Derselbe geschieht oft sogar mit inlautendem 
s.”° The f-sound here referred to is doubtless the f before ue, 
ui, that is, ’h. 

From the remarks noted above it is evident that the fall of 
s in Mexico City is much more restricted than in the districts 
just mentioned ; in other words, if we omit the fall of final s 
before a sibilant (which is a case of simple reduction of two 
identical sounds) the fall takes place only before the liquids J, 
r. Brugmann® shows that the fall of s in Old Latin took place 
first before the consonants n, d,/. In this connection, one case 
can be cited where s falls before n in Mexico; namely, BUENAS 
NOCHES > wena noches, Compare also the forms dejémolo, 
Uamémola, ete., in Costa Rica,’ and the literary Spanish forms 
vamonos, hablamonos, ete. In Old French, s early became 
silent before m, n, /, r; in modern Provengal, we find lai, lei 
before d, 1, m, s, but les, las before the consonants p, k, t.® 
Thus it is evident that the fall of s in Mexico, though not so 
extensive as in other Spanish domains, is in harmony with the 
principles established for other languages ; that is to say, the 
break was made before the liquids and in Mexico before /, r (n). 


1Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 509. * Pronunciation of Spanish, p. 14. 
5Zis., V, pp. 319-320. “Leng. Bogot., p. 481. 
5 Wissenschf. Ver., 1, p. 14. ®Comparative Grammar, 1, pp. 505-507. 


™Prov. de C. R., p. 513. 5Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, 3 627. 
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§ 43. Inorganic final s. 


The second person singular of the preterit tense always ends 
in 4, hence the words gstubites (esruvisTE), tubites (TUvisTE), 
komites (COMISTE), mandates (MANDASTE), etc. The final » is 
added by analogy to the second person singular of all other 
tenses.’ In Andalucia? and Bogota’ the corresponding forms 
are comistes, hablastes, ete. 

The noun café forms a plural kafésgs (Cast. CAF BS), Cuervo 
mentions two analogous examples for Bogoté ; namely, picses 
plural of pie, and ajises plural of aji; he mentions also 
Quindalé’s statement that such plurals are “ inficionados de 
gitanismo.”* Now, whether the forms found in South Amer- 
ica and Mexico represent a direct borrowing from the gitanoa, 
or whether they represent a parallel development in the folk- 
speech of America, the explanation of the final es is evident, 
especially for pieses and cafeses, There are but few words in 
Spanish which end in accented e, These words regularly form 
a plural by addition of s, thus making a final -és, which end- 
ing is naturally confused with the large number of words 
having -és in the singular, that form their plural by adding 
an atonic es; for example, mes meses, cortés corteses, Frances 
Franceses, In Spanish America the number of such words is 
greatly enlarged by the fact that -ez is pronounced es, hence 
ves (vez) veses, jues (juez) jueses, etc. Therefore the formation 
of a plural caféses, piéses upon the original plural cafés, piés 
seems a very natural process. 


§ 44. d+ cons. 


d followed by m regularly becomes /; for example, ADMITIR 
> almitiy, ADMIRABLE > almirable, ADMINISTRADOR > almi- 
nistraSer, etc. Maspero mentions similar forms in Buenos 


1 Romania, xx, pp. 71-86. *Zis., V, p. 320. 3ZLeng. Bogot., p. 134. 
*Leng. Bogot., p. 76. 
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Ayres.’ This change of d to/ is a physiological one; the sides 
of the tongue are lowered in anticipation of the following 
liquid m, thus changing the explosive d to the liquid /. 
dr>gr in MADRE and PADRE, which become respectively 
magre and pagre. These forms, however, are confined chiefly 
to the Indians of the interior and are rarely heard in Mexico 
City. The word pagre is found also in Chile? An explana- 
tion of the Mexican words may be found in the fact that r did 
not exist in the Nahuatl language, consequently the Indian, 
in attempting to pronounce the Spanish r, made it guttural, 
then, in anticipation of this guttural 7, the tongue is drawn 
back from the d- to the g-position, 


§ 45, « + voiced consonant, 


8 followed by a voiced consonant regularly becomes voiced ; 
MISMO > mesmo, DURASNO > Suragno, ete, This change of 8 
to g is the same as that mentioned for final s before a word 
beginning with a voiced consonant.* 

The extent of the occurrence of voiced g in Spain is an 
unsettled question; for example, Kroeh* and Knapp* deny 
its existence in Castilian; Meyer-Liibke states that “’espag- 
nole en général posséde aucune sifflante sonore ;”*® Baist admits 
the voiced sound “im Auslaut und vor g.”” The iatest opinion 
on the subject is by Araujo, whose results correspond to those 
noted for Mexico: “ Kuando la s ortogréfika ba delante de 
alguna konsonante sonora, se kontajia m&és o menos de su 
sonoridéd.” * 


§ 46. s +t. 


The initial syllable es- falls in ESTANQUE and in all forms 
of the verb Estar. The fact that ¢anque is found in Galicia® 


1 Soe. de Ling., 11, p. 62. *Phon. Stud., v1, p. 160. 5Cf. ¢ 42. 
*Pronunciation of Spanish, p. 14. *Span. Gram., p. 13. 

®Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 393. 7Grundrias, 1, p. 694. 

®Fonétika Kastelana, p. 54. * Dice. Gal., p. 297. 
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and Asturia’ makes it possible that the Mexican form was 
introduced from North Spain. Tanque is found also in Vene- 
zuela.? 

The fall of es- in ESTAR takes place also in Asturia*® and 
Cuba.‘ The weakening of s before a consonant is character- 
istic of Andalucia and Bogoté, and Schuchardt remarks on 
this subject: “Dass das spanische s vor consonanten anders 
articulirt wird, als zwischen Vocalen und dass diese V erschie- 
denheit im Portugiesischen noch schirfer hervortritt, ist oben 
schon bemerkt worden. Es ist dieses s, welches in Andalu- 
sischen zu h wird, so: ehid, bohco, mihmo.”’* Mexico represents 
a stage of further development than that just quoted ; that is, 
the eh has fallen entirely and we may suppose the stages est? 
> ehté >’té > td. The Andalusian stage ehta has been pre- 
served in Chile* and Bogota,’ where we find such forms as 
cohta, ehta, ete. 

In t4 << Hasta there must have been a change of accent 
before the weakening of the s took place, that is, HASTA > 
hasta > a hté >'té > td. 


PALATALS. 


§ 47. Initial c, qu. 


Initial ¢ (+ a, 0, u) and gu (+e, i) retain the Castilian 
pronunciation; for example, kasa, komo, kuna, kedo, kinto. 


§ 48. Initial g. 


Initial g generally remains as in Castilian; for example, 
gana, gobierna, gerra (GUERRA), giar (GUIAR). 

g before ua regularly disappears in pronunciation; GUARDA 
> warda, GUAJOLOTE > wayolote, GUADALAJARA > wada- 


1 Palab. y Frases Bables, p. 114. 2 Voces Nuevas, p. 245. 
3Palab. y Frases Babies, p. 113. “Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, p. 156. 
5Zis., V, p. 319. 5 Phon. Stud., v1, p. 23. 1Leng. Bogot., p. 481. 
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layara, GUADALUPE > wadalupe. Other portions of Spanish 
America where the same pronunciation is found are Chile,' 
Cuba and the Curacoa Islands.?- Kroeh in his Pronunciation 
of Spanish in Spain and America remarks: ‘“ When gua 
begins a word some drop the g and pronounce wu like w; 
guardar =wardar.”* This statement throws no light on the 
extent of the phenomenon, and furthermore, we shall see later 
that in Mexico it is not confined to initial gua, for g falls also 
in medial gua and quo. 

Since Castilian initial gua occurs only in words of Germanic 
or Arabic origin, a natural supposition is that the Mexican 
pronunciation may be a preservation of the original wa-sound. 
In support of such an explanation we should expect to find 
traces of the w in Old Spanish and in some of the modern 
dialects of Spain. But the wa does not occur in Old Spanish, 
‘ and if it exists in the modern vulgar speech of Spain, the fact 
has not been mentioned by any of the numerous writers on 
Spanish dialects. On the contrary, the phenomenon is found 
only in Spanish America, and even here it seems to be limited 
to Chile, Cuba, Curagoa and Mexico. Another point against 
the supposition that Mexican wa represents the original Gothic 
or Arabic sound is the fact that it is found also in medial 
position, out of gua that goes to back Latin qua; for example, 
AGUA > awa, IGUAL > iwal. Hence we must suppose that wa 
is a later development of gua, which took place after the 
Spanish conquest of America. 

The physiological explanation of such a change is a natural 
one; it represents an assimilation of g to the following semi- 
vowel 1, that is, gua >wya>wa. This development has a 
counterpart in the history of the Old French development of 
Latin -cwm, -gum, followed by a word beginning with a 
vowel : fagum + vok > fauy> fou. A still closer analogy 
may be seen in Provengal, where fawy > fau.® In English, 


12Zts., XV, p. 519. *Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, p. 151. 3 loc. cit., p. 12. 
* Zis., VIII, pp. 385-395. *Gram. des Lang. Rom., t, p. 391. 
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also, there is a series of words showing a similar change to 
that found in Mexico; namely, wait, warison, warrant, in which 
the initial wa has its origin in French gua, which, in turn, 
goes back to Germanic wa, 


§ 49. Initial j, g (+8, 2%). 


Initial 7 and g (+e, i) have preserved the Castilian pro- 
nunciation of guttural spirant y: yamas, yeneral, yoben, ete. 

In Galicia' and the Philippine Islands,? 7 has the sound 
of &, that is, it has preserved the sixteenth century pronun- 
ciation. 


§ 50. Initial ch. 


Initial ch retains the dento-palatal sound of the Castilian : 
charla, chiko, chulo, ete. 


§ 51. Medial ec, qu. 


Medial ¢ (+ a, 0, u) and qu (+ e¢, i) remain as in Castilian ; 
for example, sako, toke, chikito, 

kogote (Cast. cocore) is the preservation of a Northern 
Spanish form which is found in Vizcaya and Aragon.’ 


§ 52. Medial g. 


Medial g generally remains as in Castilian; for example, 
Sidlogo, trdigo. 

Medial g before ua, vo has the same development as initial 
g before ua, that is, it disappears in pronunciation by means 
of assimilation to the following ys AGUA > ayya > awa, 
CHICHIGUA > chichiwa, ANTIGUO > antiwo, ete, 

Medial g has disappeared in auygro (AGUIERO), anya 
(aausA), The Mexican form occurs also in Bogota, Chile* 


‘Gram, Gal, p18, "Wien, Akad, ov, p, 141, "Dial, Guat, pp, 60, 53, 
‘Leng, Hogot,, p, 484, *Phon, Stud,, vi, 289, 
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and Costa Rica,' and may possibly show a borrowing from 
the Aragonese dialect.’ 

(h)diga (Cast. HAYA) is a survival of the Old Spanish and 
provincial form which is similar in development to Castilian 
TRAIGO <trayo. Cuervo mentions other analogous forms for 
Bogoté ; namely, creigd (CREA), leiga (LEA), reiga (REA), ete.’ 

Gigre (Cast. AIRE) shows an epenthetic g which is probably 
called into existence by the velar r in the Indian pronuncia- 
tion; compare magre, pagre, § 44. The form aigre is found 
also in Costa Rica.‘ Lenz offers the following explanation for 
the Chilian adre: “ Ein schénes beispiel von ‘ iiberentiiusse- 
rung’ nach GARTNERS benennung, ist die bildung adre statt 
aire, die aber natiirlich nicht popular, sondern dem mediopelo 
(dem halbgebildeten) eigen ist; eine falsche analogiebildung 
nach der verbesserung des vulgiiren pdjre zum ‘ gebildeten’ 
padre.” Such an explanation cannot apply to Mexican aigre 
(ef. pagre) which is strictly popular in its use. 


§ 53. Medial j, 9g (+e, 4). 


Medial j and g (+ ¢, ?) remain as in Castilian; for example, 
muyer, traxe, ete. 

Samasana (Cast. DAMAJUANA) shows a preservation of the 
popular Spanish form. 


§ 54. Medial ch, 


Medial ch remains as in Castilian; for example, mucho, gcha, 
leche, ete, ‘ 
§ 55, Finala, 


The palatals do not occur as finals in Castilian, Final ¢ has 
fallen in Indian and foreign words; for example, CurrLanuac 
> Kyitlawd, Cuarourarec > Chapultepf, TRHUANTEPEC > 


'Prov, de O. R, p, 74, *Dieo, de Vooea Arag,, #, ¥, 
"Leng, Hogot,, p, 484, *Prov, de 0, R,, p, 80, 
*Phom, Study, V1, p. 286, 
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Tewantepé, Huautemoc > Wautem§ ; NEw YorK > Nueba Yor, 
BEEFSTEAK > bisté. 

English cHEcK > cheke in which a posttonic e is added to 
prevent the occurrence of a final guttural stop. 

The final j of reloj is silent both in Spain and Mexico. 


§ 56. e¢ + cons. 


ct: Latin ct has regularly become ch in Spanish, conse- 
quently all modern Castilian words having the group ct must 
be either learned or borrowed, and it is these words that call 
for explanation. 

e of the Castilian combination ct has fallen in Mexico, leav- 
ing behind an epenthetici if the preceding vowel is a or e; 
for example, REDACTOR > redaitor, ACTOR > aitgr ; DEFECTO 
> deféito, RESPECTO > respéito; DOCTOR > dotgr, OCTAVO > 
otabo ; CONDUCTOR > kondutgr, OCTUBRE > olubre. 

Meyer-Liibke, in treating of original Latin ct which became 
ch in Castilian, remarks: “ En Espagne, ch ne se rencontre plus 
dans le Nord-Ouest qui, pour d’autres traits aussi, s’eloigne du 
castillan, non plus que dans l’aragonais, le navarrais et l’astu- 
rien oQ nous trouvons le degré portugais it. Mais est-ce que 
feita. ...dereyta.... feito, ete., sont réellement des formes 
dialectales, ou bien reproduisent-elles le plus ancien état castil- 
lan, c’est ce qui est douteux.”' In connection with this passage 
compare Baist’s statement: “ct wird intervokalisch zu ch; die 
Zwischenstufe yt tritt in der Einwirkung auf den vorausge- 
henden Vokal zu Tag, hat sich im Aragonischen wie Portugie- 
sischen erhalten.”? Hence it is evident that the ct of Spanish 
words has had the same development in Mexico that Latin ct 
had in the North Spanish dialects; the physiological expla- 
nation is the same as that of ct > it in French. Carolina 
Michaelis speaks of the fall of ¢ in the popular speech of Spain, 
but does not mention the development of an epenthetici: “Der 


'Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 416. 2Grundriss, 1, p. 705. 
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vulgaire Spanier, ob er Kastilianer oder Katalane oder Valen- 
cianer, etc., ist, sagt . . . . letor, protetor, efeto,””' 

In addition to forms like defeito, aitor, we find occasionally 
in Mexico defeuto, autor, ete., but not in sufficient numbers to 
be called a characteristic of the dialect. Similar double forms 
are found in Bogoté,? Buenos Ayres,’ Chile,‘ and for Spain 
Mugica states that the twofold development occurs in San- 
tander, Andalucia, Galicia “ y otras provincias.”’ ° 

ec: The development of cc is similar to that of ct, that is, ¢ 
falls, and if the preceding vowel is a@ or e, an epenthetic i is 
introduced ; for example, ACCION > aisign, SATISFACCION > 
satisfaisign, LECCION > leision ; AFLICCION >aflisign, INSTRUC- 
CION > instrusign. Similar forms are found in Andalucia,® 
Buenos Ayres’ and Bogota.* 

x (ks) >s; for example, EXACTO > esdito, TEXTO > testo, 
INDEX > ind¢es, MAXIMILIANO > Masimiliano. 


§ 567. g+n. 


g falls in the group gn: INDIGNO > indino, IGNORANTE > 
inorantg, MAGNIFICO > manifiko, IGNacto > Inasio. The 
reduction of gn to n is very general in Spain and has been 
noted for Santander, Vizcaya,’ Asturia’’ and Andalucia. In 
the latter province Schuchardt heard also nn." In Galicia the 
resulting sound is sometimes % (iforar, afio),” that is, it has 
the same development as original Latin gn, while in Mexico 
the g has been completely assimilated to the following n instead 
of palatalizing it. 


1 Wortschp., p. 110. *Leng. Bogot., p. 448. 

3 Soe. de Ling., 11, p. 60. *Phon. Stud., v1, p. 153. 

‘Dial. Cast., p. 17. 6Zis., V, p. 311. T Soe. de Ling., 11, p. 60. 
®ZLeng. Bogot., p. 472. * Dial. Cast., pp. 17, 51. 


© Palab y Frases Bables, p. 70. "Zis., V, p. 310. '*Gram. Gal., p. 20. 
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LiquIpDs. 
§ 58. Initial 1, r. 


Initial / and r remain unchanged ; for example, loko, largo, 
raro, rio, ete. 

The intensive prefix re- is of frequent occurrence and is 
often strengthened to rete-: reggrdo, retegordo, ete. 


§ 59. Initial Ul. 


Initial 2 has become y: LLAMAR > yamar, LLEGAN > 
yegan, LLEVO >llebo, etc. The y-sound is characteristic of 
the higher as well as the lower classes in Mexico. The same 
pronunciation is very general in the popular speech of Spain 
and America; in Spain Baist makes an exception in regard to 
Aragon where “das ailtere // bleibt,”’ in America the y-sound 
prevails in Cuba, Peru,’ Chile,’ Costa Rica,‘ Puerto Rico.’ 

In Puebla (Mexico) LL > 2: LLENO > Zeno, LLAMAR > 
zamar, etc. The same pronunciation is found also in San 
Salvador and Buenos Ayres. Gaston Paris’ remark in regard 
to the // in Buenos Ayres applies to Puebla as well: “A 
Buenos Ayres on a été plus loin, non seulement // a passé a y, 
mais y a passé au son chuintant du frangais j.”° That is, the 
tongue pushes forward the point of contact with the hard 
palate, thus passing from the voiced palatal to the voiced 
dento-palatal fricative ; in other words, it is the same change 
that took place in the passage of original Latin /j to Old 
Spanish 2. 


§ 60. Medial 1, r. 


Medial / remains: malo, sielo (cCtELO), mula, etc. 
Medial r generally remains: tirar, (pro, bara, ete. 


'@rundriss, 1, p. 704. * Etym. Forsch., 11%, p. 60. 
*Phon. Stud., v1, p. 31. ‘Prov. de C. R., p. 512. 
SEI Jibaro, pp. 49, 69, ete. ® Romania, vit1, p. 622. 
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Medial r falls in PARA > paa > pa,' and MIRA USTED > 
miasté. The fall of intervocalic r takes place in isolated 
words in Andalucia, Asturia,? Santander and Vizcaya,’ and in 
America similar cases are found in Buenos Ayres,* Cuba, the 
Curagoa Islands,> Bogot&,*® Costa Rica,’ and Porto Rico.* 

Metathesis takes place in POBRE > probe, PARED > pader, 
GABRIEL > Grabie¢l. 

Interchange of / and r is not so common in Mexico as in 
provincial Spain ; the only cases noted are CALZETIN > kar- 
setin, PEREGRINO > pelegrino. To these may be added MARINA 
which in the speech of the Aztec soldiers became malinche.’ 

In Peru intervocalic r is occasionally changed to d (cavalledo, 
queded),” a phenomenon which is also found in Vizcaya and 
Aragon." 

Medial rr retains the Castilian pronunciation : charrg, torre, 
ete. 


§ 61. Medial Ul. 

Medial // has the same history as when it is initial, that is, 
it becomes y: CALLE > kayg, TORTILLA > tortiya, CAVALLO 
> cabayo, ete. 

In Puebla > 2: GALLINA > gazina, TORTILLA > fortiza, 
ete. 


§ 62. Final l. 
Final / remains: ¢/, al, moral, fi¢l, ete. 


§ 63. Final r. 


Final r has become voiceless (r), so that the only audible 
sound is a voiceless glide after the preceding vowel ; for ex- 


'Cf. Herrig, Archiv., xxiv, p. 177. *Zis., v, p. 317. 

3 Dial, Cast., pp. 18, 51. * Soe. de Ling., 1, p. 64. 
SAmer. Phil. Aes., 1, p. 151. ®Leng. Bogot., p. 478. 
'Prov. de C. R., p. 475. 8H Jibaro, pp. 49, 69, ete. 
® Bancroft, Hist. of Mer., 1, p. 119. 1 Fiym. Forsch., 11%, p. 60. 


"Dial. Cust., pp. 51, 84. 
9 
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ample, COMBR > homey, 8EHOR > sifiey, HABLAR > ablay, ete. 
The process of weakening final r has been taking place in 
other Spanish dialects, but the ultimate result is not the same 
in the various districts, Bristed speaks of “the apparent 
negroism prevalent in Cuba of substituting a vocalized 7 for 
the strongly trilled final r, e, g. amaw (or something very like 
it) for amar,” 

In Porto Rico final r is sometimes confounded with / (desi!) 
but more frequently it becomes weakened to y; for example, 
cuay, mejoy, ete.” In Andalucia® and Curagoa‘ final 7 has 
developed one stage further than in Mexico, that is, it has 
disappeared entirely; the same is true of the coast population 
of U., 8S. of Colombia, where are found such words as sefo, 
muje, etc.’ This wearing away of final r is well-known in the 
European languages, and in the United States it is found in 
the pronunciation of the negroes of the South, in their familiar 
do (door), flo (floor), matta (matter). 


§ 64. r, l, + cons, 


r and / remain unchanged in consonantal combinations ; for 
example, algo, alma, pigrno, arka, ete. 


ASPIRATE, 
§ 65. Initial h, 


Initial A is silent in Modern Castilian, except before the 
diphthong ue; in Mexico it is silent before we, and is aspirate 
in a few isolated cases when followed by a, 0, u; for example, 
HUESO > weso, HUEVO > webo; but, ’hoyo ((H)oyo), ’humo 
((#)uMo), ’halar ((H)ALAR). The conditions in Mexico are 
very similar to those in Cuba, according to the following 


1Zts., V, p. 317. *El Jibaro, p. 49, ete. 3 Zis., V, p. 318. 
4Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, 153, 155. ®Leng. Bogot., p. 478. 
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remark of Von Name: The A is dealt with quite after the 
cockney fashion, Before the diphthong ue, where in Spanish 
it is strongly aspirated, in Creole as also in Cuba it is silent ; 
thus, webu (huevo), wesu (hueso), werfano (huerfano), Before 
other vowels it is silent in Spanish, but generally aspirate in 
Creole,” ' 

The aspirate forms in Mexico are probably isolated cases 
of the preservation of the sixteenth century pronunciation, 
and this is doubtless true of the many districts of Spain and 
America where initial h is represented by the sign j, as for 
example, in Ecuador, Buenos Ayres, Chile, Costa Rica, Porto 
Rico, Santander, Andalucia, and likewise the Philippine 
Islands, In Andalucia the process has gone one step further, 
and original Castilian j (= y) has become h; for example, iho 
(hijo), hente (gente). 

There is, in Mexico, another development of h before the 
diphthong ue; namely, HUE > giie: HUERO > giigro, HUEVO 
> giiebo, HUFSO > giieso, Similar forms are still in provin- 
cial use in Spain and a large portion of Spanish America. 
The history of the change is similar to that of BUE > giie, 
that is, the initial A becomes silent and the following u being 
semi-vocalic, the g arises as explained in § 27. 


§ 66. Medial h, 


Medial / is silent in Mexican as well as in Castilian; as a 
graphic sign it does not prevent the diphthongization of the two 
vowels which it separates in AHOGAR > aogar > dugar, ete. 


NASALS. 
§ 67. Initial m, n. 


Initial m and n generally remain: malo, mucho, numero, 
nata, ete. 


1Amer. Phil. Ass., 1, p. 151. *Wulff, Chap. de Phon, Andul., p. 41. 
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Initial n before the diphthong ie regularly becomes f, at 
the same time absorbing the i of the diphthong: Nrero > 
fi¢to, NIEVE > flebe, NERVIOS > ferbos (through a stage niervos 
which is found in Old Spanish as well as in the modern 
dialects). 

The stem-accented forms of the verb negar are flego (< 
NIEGO), flegas (< NIEGAS), flega (< NIEGA), etc. These forms 
have exerted an influence on the initial n of all other forms of 
the verb, hence we find Negar, fegado, negamga, ete, 

fiudSo (Cast. NUDO) shows the preservation of a North 
Spanish form, Mugica, in his remarks on the dialect of San- 
tander, states that “ La n se muda en & en nudo, tambien del 
dialecto vizcaino, vocable en que se manifiesta la influencia 
asturiana como en afiudar (anudar),.”' Baist also regards 
fiudo as of Asturian origin.’ 


§ 68. Medial m, n, ft. 


Medial m, n and # generally remain: amo, sima (cIMA), 
mano, tener, sifigr, pefia, ete. 

Medial n before the diphthongs ie, ia, io regularly becomes 7, 
at the same time absorbing the 7 of the diphthong: ANTONIO 
> Antofio, MATRIMONIO > matrimofio, ANIEGA > afiega, ete. 

Muncho (Cast. MUCHO) shows the preservation of an Old 
Spanish form which is still in use in the dialects. According 
to Meyer-Liibke the n of MUNCHo is due to the initial nasal : 
“ Dans beaucoup de localités une n et une m initial de la syllabe 
nasalisent la voyelle suivante, cf. encore 14-dessus l’espagnol 
manzana, ninguno, mancha, muncho, ete.”* Baist restricts the 
rule as follows: “Anlautendes m erzeugt mehrfach vor z, ch, s, 
dr, c, ein n.”* In other words, the n occurs before a dental 
or dento-palatal, provided the syllable begins with m. The 
influence of the dental upon the development of the nasal is 


' Dial. Cast., p. 20. *Grundriss, 1, p. 702. 
3Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 519. *Grundriss, 1, p. 707. 
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seen in the Creole of Curagoa in such forms as cominda 
(comida), landa (nadar). 


§ 69, Finals, 


m and fi do not occur as finals in Mexican or Castilian. 

Final n generally remains: yoben, komen, sin, ete, 

In Puebla, and occasionally in Mexico City, final n > »; 
for example, giign (BUEN), ben (VEN), ¢n fin (EN FIN), ete. 
This pronunciation of final n is very common in Spain, as 
may be seen from Meyer-Liibke’s statement: “N finale est 
presque partout vélaire; 7, tel est sdrement le cas, en asturien, 
en andalous et dans |’Estramadure, dans la province de Léon 
et la Galice, puis dans les Canaries et & Cuba.”! Lenz also 
mentions velar » as a characteristic of Peru.’ According to 
Lentzner there is in Guatemala a “tendency to the nasalization 
of the final -n similar to the termination -ng; for example, 
tambieng (pronounce tambieng-ge, the last syllable being quite 
faintly sounded) instead of tambien; teniang (pronounce teni- 
ang-ge) instead of tenian.” 

The final n of naiden (Cast. NADI£) is probably by analogy 
to combien, alguien, quien, rather than the inexplicable final n 
that occurs in some of the Eastern French dialects. The 
basis of the Mexican naiden is th? popular Spanish naide. 

A striking characteristic of Guadalajara (in the State of 
Jalisco, Mexico) is the adding of a n-glide after a final s: 
ARROZ (= arros) > arrgsn, PUES > pugsn. This n-glide is 
caused by lowering the velum before the s-sound is completed ; 
the tongue-position remains the same and stream of breath con- 
tinues its passage through the nose, thus producing the nasal- 
glide. Semeleder, in speaking ef the inhabitants of the State 
of Jalisco, states “dass sie den worten ohne Auswahl einen 
nisaleden klang anhangen.”* My own observations of the 


1Gram. des Lang. Rom., 1, p. 510. *Zts., XVII, p. 195. 
5 Wissenschf. Ver., 1, p. 14. 
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speech of Guadalajara limit the nasal glide to words ending 
in 8 or 2, 


§ 70. n+ cons. 


n,in the groups ng, nc, has been drawn back to the post- 
palatal position by influence of the following guttural ; for 
example, bengo, tenga, fandango, arrankar, ete. 

n falls in the groups nst, nsp: INSTRUMENTO > istrumento, 
INSTANTE > istante, TRANSPARENTE > trasparentg, The same 
phenomenon is found in Galicia,’ Asturia,? Bogot4,*® and Costa 
Rica,‘ and is simply a re-working of the law established for 
Popular Latin. 


CHAPTER V. 
PHONETIC CHANGES IN WorDs OF NAHUATL ORIGIN. 
A. Tonic VowELs. 
§ 71. Accent. 


The Latin system of accentuation made all other syllables 
subordinate to that which bore the tonic stress. In Nahuatl, 
on the other hand, there are five accents each of which has a 
distinct character of its own; a detailed discussion of these 
accents is, however, beyond the limit of the present work. 
Compare the following remark of Antonio del Rincon: “Nota 
que pai'a la colocation del accento no se ha de mirar como en 
el latin solo un accento predominante en la diction, porque en 
esta lengua todos los accentos que tienen las palabras se pro- 
nuncian, y asi algunas veces conforme 4 lo que la diction pide, 
se hallan dos y tres accentos predominantes semejantes o difer- 
entes.”*® The reason of this system of accentuation is probably 
due to the fact that a large number of the polysyllabic words 


1Gram. Gal., p. 263. *Zs.. xVUu, p. 301. *Leng. Bogot., p. 492. 
“Prov. de C. R., p. 394. 5Gram. y Vocab. Mez., p. 63. 
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are made up of smaller words and particles, each of which has 
retained, to a marked extent, its original force and meaning. 

All Nahuatl words which have come into the Spanish of 
Mexico are accentuated in conformity with Castilian words, 
that is, the accent is on the penult if the word ends in a vowel 
or n, and on the final if the word ends in a consonant (except 
n). Hence the number of esdréjulos is small, in fact only two 
examples have been noted; namely, jikara (<XICALLI), jikama 
(< XICAMATL), and of these the etymology of the first is far 
from certain. 


§ 72. Vowel signs. 


Fray Alonso Molina, who was the first systematically to 
transcribe the Nahuatl language in Roman characters, uses 
five vowel signs, a, e, i, 0, u.! He remarks, however: “ Puesto 
caso que los naturales hagan poca diferencia entre la o y la u 
por quanto usan ansi de la una como de la otra.”* Later 
grammarians have noted a similar confusion of the vowels e 
and i. When o and e¢ have been preserved in the dialect, they 
have the open or close sound in accordance with the rules of 
pronunciation of Mexican Spanish. The orthography used in 
the following pages is that of Mendoza and Sanchez,’ who in 
turn have followed Molina. 


§ 73. Tonic a. 


Tonic a remains with the Castilian pronunciation: AHUA- 
CATL > awakate, QUAUHCALLI > wakal, CHINAMPA > chi- 
nampa, ete. 


§ 74. Tonic e. 
Tonic e has the sound of open or close e according to the 


rules of Castilian pronunciation: AHUEHUETL > awewele, 
COCONETL > kokonele, TLAPECHTLI > tapeskle, ete. 


Cf. Bibliography, No. 79. *Mus. Nac., tv, p. 128. 
*Cf. Bibliography, Nos. 77, 86. 
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§ 75. Tonie i. 


Tonic i remains as close i: CACOMITL > kakomite, MISQUITL 
> meskite, APIPITZCA > apipiska, etc. 


§ 76. Tonic o. 


Tonic o remains as close 9: XILOTL > yilolg ACocoTL > 
akokote, TZOPILOTL > sopilotg. Exception: TOLLIN > tule. 


§ 77. Tonic u. 


Tonic u becomes 9: AMULLI > amole, ATULLI > atole, 
CAYUTL > cayol, CHIMULLI > chimole. The only exception 
is wli > ule. A similar change has taken place in aboriginal 
words in the Spanish of Buenos Ayres; for example, KUNTUR 
> condor, PURUTU > poroto,' 

Owing to the lack of scientific study of Nahuatl phonetics, 
the explanation of the change of checked u to 9 must be purely 
constructive. It seems probable that the wu being in checked 
position was originally short and open, or became open on 
account of its shortness. The passage of such an i to 9 would 
be the same as that which took place in Popular Latin after 
the colonization of Sardinia. 


§ 78. Diphthongs ua, ue, ui. 


When preceded by a vowel (or h) the diphthongs vA, UE, UI 
become respectively wa, we, wi; when preceded by a conso- 
nant they retain the Castilian pronunciation ; for example, UA: 
ACAHUALLI > akawal, AHUATL> awatg, TLALCACAHUATL > 
kakawate ; TLALQUAZIN > klakyacho, UE: AHUEHUETL > 
awewele; MOTZINCUEPQUI > machinkyepa. UI: CHAHUIZTLI 
> cawiskle, CHIQUIHUITL > chikiwitg; MOYOCUILLI > moyo- 
kyil, 1TZCUINTLI > eskuinkle. 





1 Soc. de Ling., i, p. 32. 
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B. AtTonic VoweELs,' 
§ 79. Atonie a. 


Initial a generally remains: AHUIZOTL > awisote, AHUA- 
CATL > awakate, AHUEHUETL > awewelte, etc. 

Exceptions: AHUACAMOLLI > wakamole, ATZIZICUILOTL > 
chichikuilote, ACOCOTLI > kokote. 

The prosthetic a in achichinar (< CHICHINOA) is probably 
due to a confusion with Castilian achicharrar which has the 
same meaning as the Nahuatl word. 

Pretonic @ remains: TEPALCATL > tepalkatg, PINACATL > 
pinakate, CAXITL > kayite. 

Final a remains: APIPITZCA > apipiska, CHACHALACA > 
chachalaka, CHINAMPA > chinampa. In the termination -an, 
the consonant falls and the vowel is treated as final a; for 
example, CHIAN > chia, TEIPILOYAN > klapiloya. 

HUILOTL should have become wi/otg, but the final e is 
changed to a in order to make the word feminine in form, 
since it corresponds to Castilian paloma. 


§ 80. Altonic e. 


Initial e remains in ECPALLI > ekipalg, which seems to be 
the only example of initial e. 

Pretonic e remains: TEPETATL > lepelatg, AHUEHUETL > 
awewele, ete. Exceptions: e >i in CHILTECPIN > chilpikin, 
NEXCOMITL > neskomil; e > 0 in AYECOTL > ayokote. 

Final e remains : TILINQUE > pilinke. 


§ 81. Atonie i. 


Initial i > e: ITZCUINTLE > ¢skuinkle, 1ZQuITL > eskite, 
ECPALLI > ekipale. 


1 Posttonic vowels will be treated as finals, since an atonic penult occurs 
in only two words, jfcara and jfcama. 
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Pretonic i remains: APIPITZCA > apipiska, AHUIZOTL > 
awisole. Exceptions: i>e in MIZQuITL > megskite, TEQUIS- 
QUITL > tekeskite, HUIPILLI > wepil, 

Tompiatl becomes regularly tgmpiatg, which, however, in 
literary Spanish is written tompeate, It is customary for the 
lower classes to pronounce Castilian ea, eo, ew as ia, io, iu, 
hence the form tompiate was supposed to be an example of 
the popular pronunciation of ea, consequently the word is 
found in the dictionaries as tompeate, 

Final i> ¢: cHICHI > chiche, MULLI > mole, ATOLLI > 
atole, CHILLI > chile, The same change of Indian i to ¢ takes 
place in the Spanish of Buenos Ayres,’ 

When posttonic i is followed by n, the consonant falls and 
the final vowel becomes ¢; for example, HUAXIN > HUAXI > 
way¢, TEPEHUAXIN > tepewaye, etc. 


§ 82. Atonic o. 


Initial o remains: ocoTL> okotg, OCELOTL> oselote, OTLATL 
> otate. 

Pretonic o remains: TZOPILUTL > sopiloteg, ACOCOTLI > ako- 
kote, CACOMITL > kakomite. 


oa > ua: COATL > kuatg, CENCOATL > senkuate. 
Final o remains in wakalko < QUAUHCALCO, which is the 
only example. 


§ 83. Atonic uw. 


Initial and final u do not occur. 
Pretonic u > 0: MULCAXITL > molkayelg, MUMUZTLI > 
momoskle. 


§ 84. Altonic ua, ue, wi. 


The atonic diphthongs wa, ue, wi have the same develop- 
ment as when tonic; for example, AHUACATE > awakate, 


Soc. de Ling., 1, p. 52. 
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AHUEHUETE > awewelg, HUILOTL > wilote; but MOTZINCUEP- 
Qui > machinkuepa, CUITLACOCHI > kwitlakoche. 


§ 85, Atonic uau, 


The triphthong uau is redued to wa in strictly popular 
words; for example, QUAUHCALCO > guakalko > wakalko, 
QUAUHCALLI > guakalli > wakal, QUAUHCAMOTLI > waka- 
mote, These words are often written guacaleo, guacal, quaca- 
mote, and the change from gua to wa in the popular speech is 
the same as that noted for initial gua in words of Castilian 
origin. 


C. CONSONANTS. 
LABIALS, 
§ 86. Pronunciation. 


There is only one pure labial consonant in Nahuatl, namely, 
p. There seems, however, to have been a v-consonant in the 
pronunciation of the women, and concerning this consonant 
Molina remarks: “ Los varones no usan de v consonante, 
aunque las mugeres mexicanas solamente la usan. Y assi 
dizen ellos ueuetl . . . . que es quatro silabas, y ellas dizen 
vevetl con solas dos silabas.”’ 


§ 87. p. 


p occurs as initial, medial and in consonantal combinations, 
and has in all cases remained with the Castilian pronunciation. 
Initial: PAPACHOA > papacho, PETLATL > pelate, PETLA- 
CALLI > petaka; medial: TZAPOTL > sapote, TZOPILOTL > 
sopilote, CHAPOPOTLI > chapopote ; consonantal combinations : 
CHINAMPA > chinampa, TOMPIATL > tompiate, CHILPOCTLI > 
chilpoklg, TECPAN > tekpan, ICPALLI > ekipale. 
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DENTALS, 
§ 88. Pronunciation. 


The dental signs in Nahuatl are ¢, ¢ (+ e¢, 7), z, tz, « (d and 
8 do not occur). 

t has the value of Castilian ¢.’ 

e (+e, i), z: Mendoza thus describes these sounds: “ La ¢ 
suave que se pronuncia casi igual 4 la s, un poco mas silbada, 
pegando la lengua en el nacimiento de los dientes, lo que ha 
hecho formar la opinion antes dicha, de que no debe dester- 
rarse la s del mexicano. .... La z que poco se parece 4 la 
castellana, pues tiene un sonido muy semejente 4 la s, que es 
el que generalmente se da en Mexico 4 la ¢ suave y 4 la z.””? 
Now, knowing that “ec suave” and z did not differ in sound 
from s in the Spanish of America, and adding to this Men- 
doza’s statement that the “ec suave” of the Nahuatl is “un 
poco mas silbada,” we may safely say that Nahuatl ¢ (and 2) 
represents an 8 slightly more aspirated than the Castilian s. 

tz: This sound is treated as a single consonant, and Molina 
says it is equivalent to Hebrew tzade ;* Tapia Zenteno makes 
the same statement, and adds the following description of the 
sound : “ En todo se pronuncia cerrando los dientes y difun- 
diendo por ellas la lengua formando un ligero silbo sin vio- 
lencia.”* Mendoza states “que se pronuncia encorvando la 
lengua y peg&ndola en medio del paladar.”* Combining these 
two descriptions we may conclude that in giving the ¢z sound, 
the tongue is curved upwards toward the hard palate, and 
it is the point of the tongue that presses against the back of the 
teeth (instead of the tip as in Spanish s). 

x: The sound of this letter in the Castilian of the sixteenth 
century (until 1582) was &, consequently, the symbol x was 
used by the early grammarians in order to transcribe the 
8-sound which was found in Nahuatl. Since the 3-sound was 


'Nomb. Geog., p. 33. *Palab. Mez., p. 9. 3Mus. Nac., 1v, p. 128. 
“Mus. Nac., 111; Appen., p. 7. *Palab. Mez., p. 9. 
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common to both Castilian and Nahuatl, none of the early 
grammarians call especial attention to it, consequently, the 
first mention of it must be sought in the period when Castilian 
x had passed from & to y, that is, when the symbol 2 ceased 
to represent the Nahuatl sound. Tapia Zentena (who wrote 
in 1752) makes the following remark concerning the 2 in 
Nahuatl: “La x 6 sigasele vocal 6 consonante, siempre se 
hallare escrita en diccion mexicana, se pronuncia distincta- 
mente diversa del Castellano y el Latin: hallase en primeras 
medial y ultimas sflabas. . . . Sabrase pronunciar bien teni- 
endo algo apartados los dientes sin llegar 4 ellos la lengua y 
asenténdola toda en lo inferior de la boca, bien abiertos los 
labios.”” * 


§ 89. Initials. 


Initial ¢ remains: TAMALLI > tamal, TECOLOTL > tekolote, 
TEZONTLI > tesonkie. 

Initial ¢ > p in pilinke (< tilinque), probably due to a con- 
fusion of the prefixes til- and pil-. 

Initial ¢ (+ e, i) and z remain as 8: CENCOATL > senkuate, 
CENZONTLI > sensonkle, ZACATL > sakate. 

Initial tz occurs only before the vowels i, a, 0. tzi > chi: 
TZITZICAZTLI > chichikaskle, TZILCAYUTL > chilkayule, TZIPIL 
> chipil. tza, tzo > sa, 80: TZAPOTL > sapotg, TZOACATL > 
sokate, TZOPILOTL > sopilote, TAOMPANTLI > sompankle, The 
reason for the two developments is evident. Before i, the front 
of the tongue is raised in anticipation of the high vowel posi- 
tion, hence tzi > chi; before a, 0, however, the front of the 
tongue is low, hence the éz is reduced to simple s. 

There are, however, two exceptions found in Sanchez’ 
Vocabulario ; namely, TZOTZOCOLLI > chochocol, TZAHUITLI 
> chaukle. Mendoza’s etymon CHIAUHOTLI? would explain 
the form chaukle, but no satisfactory explanation can be given 
for chochocol. 


‘Mus. Nac., 1, Appen., p. 7. *Palab. Mex., p. 23. 
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Initial z, which had the value of & in the sixteenth century, 
has undergone the same change as original Castilian 2, that is, 
it has become y: XACALLI > yakal, XILOTL > yilote, x1T0- 
MATL > xitomate. 

§ 90. Medials, 


Medial ¢ remains: TOTOPOCHTLI > totopo, which is the 
only example.’ 

Medial c (+ e, i) and z remain as 8: AHUIZOTE > awisote 
EPAZOTL > epasotg, OCELOTL > oselote. 

Medial ¢z has the same treatment as when initial. tTz1 > 
chi: TLAQUATZIN > klakyache, TZITZICAZTLI > chichikaskle, 
ATZITZICUILOTL > chichikyilote ; TZ0?> 80: QUAHTZONTLI > 
wasgnkle, TETZONTLI > tesgnkle. Exception: T70TZOCOL > 
chochocol. 

Mendoza states that the tz of Indian words “ ha desaparecido 
casi por completo para dar lugar 4 la z escrita, no pronunciada 
sino como 8; algunas veces en los diminutivos se cambia en c 
suave como en Mezicaltzingo que se escribe y pronuncia Mezi- 
caleingo.”* This statement of Mendoza’s fails to include the 
development of tzi to chi. The change of tz to ¢ (=8) in 
Mexicaltzingo is the regular development in consonantal com- 
binations ; ef. § 91. 

Medial 2 has the same history as initial x, that is, it passes 
from original # to y: TAXITL > tayile, EXOTL > eyxole, TEPE- 


HUAXIN > lepewaye. 


§ 91. Dentals in consonantal combinations.‘ 


With the exception of ¢/ and tz, which are treated as single 
consonants, ¢ does not occur in consonantal combinations. 

z remains as 8 in the groups zc, 2l, nz: TEMOZCALLI > 
temaskal, MIZQUITL > meskite, PIZTLI > piskle, TLACOMIZTLI 
> kakomiskle, CENZONTLI > sensonkle, 


1 Sanchez, Voc. Mez., 8. v. ? tza does not occur in medial position. 
3Palab. Mez., p. 11. * Dentals do not occur in final position. 
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tz occurs in the groups ¢ze and Uz, and remains as 8: API- 
PITZCA > apipiska, ITZCUINTLI > eskyinkle, MEXICALTZINGO 
> mexikalsingo. 

z occurs only in the group zk, and remains as 8: TLAX- 
CALOTL > kaskalotg, MEXCALLI > meskal, 


PALATALS. 
§ 92. Pronunciation. 


c,' qu, ch,? and y* occur in Nahuatl, and have the sound of 
the corresponding Castilian letters. 


§ 93. Initials. 


Initial ¢ (+ a, 0, u) and qu (+ e, 7) remain as k: cAcoMITL > 
kakomite, CAXITL > cayite, QUIMILLI > kimil, QuioTL > kiote. 

Labialized form: cui-> kyi;‘ for example, curco > kuiko, 
CUITLACOCHE > kuitlakoche. qua®> gua > wa; for example, 
QUAUHCALLI > guakal > wakal, QUAUHCAMOTLI > guaka- 
mote > wakamote. The later change of gua to wa is the same 
as that which took place in original Castilian words, In 
the Nicaragua Spanish of the sixteenth century, guayakefto 
(< QUAHUAQUI) shows the first stage of the development 
mentioned above. 

qua- > ka- in MACUAHUITL > makana, AMAQUAHUITL > 
anakawite, Each of these words has other peculiarities which 
make their etymology doubtful. 

Initial ch remains: CHICHI > chiche, CHILLI > chile, Caa- 
POLTEPEC > Chapultepé. 

Initial y remains in YOLOZOCHITL > yolosochil, which is the 
only example. 

1Nomb. Geog., p. 26. * Mus. Nac., 111, Appen., p. 8. 


3Nomb. Geog., p. 35. .* cue does not occur in initial position. 
5 quo does not occur in initial position. 
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§ 94. Medials. 


Medial ¢ (+ a, 0, u) and qu (+ ¢, i) remain as k: acocor. 
> akokotg, CUITLACOCHE > kyitlakoche, CHIQUIHUITL > chiki- 
wite. 

Medial ch remains: PAPACHOA > papacho, CUITLACOCHE 
> kyitlakoche. 

Medial y remains: AYATL > ayate, COYOTL > coyote. 


§ 95. Finals, 


The use of palatals in final position is foreign to Castilian 
and Mexican Spanish. In Nahuatl, ¢ and ch may occur as 
final consonants, but on their passage into Spanish the conso- 
nant falls or a final e is added. 

Final ¢ generally falls; for example, CHAPOLTEPEC > 
Chapultepé, HuauHTEMOC > Watem$, ete. Compare NEw 
York > Nueba Yor. A final e is added in xococ > yokoke ; 
compare English CHECK > cheke. 

Cuernavaca (< CUAHNAHUAC) is a case of popular ety- 
mology. The form should have been kuanawa or kuanawake, 
but owing to the similarity in sound to the Spanish words 
cuerna + vaca, the meaning of the Mexican noun was changed 
from ‘a place surrounded by woods’ to ‘ cow-horn.’ 

Final ch occurs in only one Nahuatl word that has come 
into Spanish, and here a glide e has developed after the ch: 
MAPACH > mapache. Mendoza mentions the fact that a glide 
i was often developed, even in Nahuatl, in the case of words 
ending in ch,’ 


§ 96. Palatals in consonantal combinations. 


e occurs in the groups 2c, zc, pe, cp, and remains as k. xc 
> sk: ZACATLAXCALLI > sakaklaskale, MEXCALLI > meskal ; 
xe > k in NEXCOMITL > neskomile ; zc > sk: MIZQUITL > mes- 


Palab. Mezx., p. 9. 
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kite, TEMAZCALLI > temaskal. pqui > pa in MOTZINCUEPQUI 
> machinkyepa, probably due to a substitution of cuepa for 
cuepqui. cp > kp: TECPAN > tekpan. 

ch occurs only in the complex chtl, which is reduced to 
skl: MICHTLAPIQUI > mesklapikes, QUAPACHTLI > kyapaskle. 
Piocha < PIOCHTLI may be due to a confusion with Castilian 

a, 

Tprnachile < TONALCHILLI shows a change of / to r accom- 

panied by metathesis. 


LIQUIDS. 
§ 97. Pronunciation. 


The liquids in Nahuatl are /, U and tl, and of these / alone 
has the same sound as in Castilian.’ 

U does not represent the Spanish //, but according to Men- 
doza “sola indica un prolongacion en el sonido.” Molina 
states that “d/ se ha de pronunciar como en el latin dezimos 
villa,”’ 3 

tl is regarded as a single sound in Nahuatl and may occur 
in initial medial or final position. It is equivalent in value 
to the # in Atlantico, if we consider the ¢ and / as belonging 
to the same syllable; thus, Adl-antico.‘ 


§ 98. Initials. 


Z and Wl do not occur at the beginning of a word. 

Initial #2 > kl: TLACO > klako, TLEMULLI > Memole, TLA- 
TOLLI > klakole. Tapia Zenteno speaks of the tendency to 
mispronounce él: “ Este letra se expresar& abiertos los labios, 
procurando no equivocarla con la c, como los que ignoran este 
dialecto dicen claclacolli, clamancli, etc. en lugar de tlatlacolli, 


'Nomb. Geog., p. 31. *Palab. Mex., p. 9. 
3Mus. Nac., tv, p. 128. *Nomb. Geog., p. 33. 
10 
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tlamantli.”' The change of t/ to kl is the same as that which 
took place in Popular Latin veclus < vetlus < velulus, 

Initial ¢/ > ¢ in the following words mentioned by Sanchez : 
TLAXAMANILLI > taxamanil, TLAPANCO > tapanko, TLA- 
PECHTLI > tapeskle.” 


§ 99. Mediala, 


Medial / remains; OLoTL > ololg, OCELOTL > oaglolg, TEXO- 
LOTL > lexololg, PAPALOTL > papalote, 

In yikara < XICALLI the etymology is doubtful, for besides 
the change of / to r and the addition of a final a, we must 
also account for the change of accent, 

Medial / occurs only in the terminations -/i and -//in and 
is regularly reduced to /, In some cases the endings i and in 
disappear, in others they remain as e, 

-alli > -al: ACAHUALLI > akawal, COMALLI > komal, co- 
PALLI > hopal, CHIMALLA > chimal, ete, -alli > -ule in the 
following words; TEZCALLI > tekalg, ZACATLAXCALLI > ka- 
klaskale, 1CPALLI > ekipale, The fall of the final vowel in 
the large majority of alli-words is probably due to the fact 
that the termination -al is of much more frequent occurrence, 
in Castilian words, than the ending -ale, The same remark 
applies in general to -illi, olli and uli, 

~illi > -il: HUEPILLI > wepil, METLAPILLI > meklapil, Qui- 
MILLI > kimil, TLAXAMANILLI > tayamanil, ete, -illi > -ile 
in chilli > chile, TONALCHILLI > tornachile. 

-olli > -ol: XOCOYOLLI > sokoyol, TZOTZOCOLLI > chocho- 
kol. -olli>-ole: ATOLLI > atolg, TLATOLLI > klatole, PINOLLI 
> pinole. 

-ulli > -9le: AMULLI > amole, CHIMULLI > chimolg, MULLI 
> mole. wlli > we: ULLI > ule. 

Medial ¢/ occurs in a few words ending in -t/. In these 
words the first ¢/ > ¢ by assimilation to the te which regularly 
develops from final #; for example, METLATL > metate, PET- 
LATL > pelate, TEPETLATL > tepetate. 


‘Mus. Nac., 111, appen., p. 34. * Voc. Mez., 8. v. 
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In petaka (< PETLACALL!I) the ¢ is by analogy tot in petate, 
since PETLACALLI is a compound PETLATL + CALLI, The 
words petaca and petate are found in Nicaragua Spanish in 
the first half of the sixteenth century, 


§ 100. Finale, 


Final 7 does not occur in Nahuatl, but is added to the fol- 
lowing verbs by analogy to Castilian infinitives which always 
end in rs CHICHINOA > chichinay, PEPENA > pepenar, 

Final / remains; TZ1P11, > ehipil, QUACHICHIL > wachichil, 
In tenkya (< TENCUAPIL) the entire final syllable has fallen, 
The three examples just cited are the only words with final / 
that have come into Spanish from the Nahuatl, 

Final // does not occur, 

Final > te; xtLoTL > yilote, MECATL > mekate, OcoTL 
> okotg, coyoTL > coyote, The change of t/ to te is due to a 
wearing-away of the final consonant to a voiceless glide; the / 
first becomes voiceless, after which it easily passes to the front 
vowel ¢ by influence of the ¢, 

Final # > / in the following words: OYAMETL > oyamel, 
CEMPOALXUCHITL > sempasuchil, YOLOXOCHITL > yolosochil, 
A possible explanation of the two last mentioned words is that 
they are by analogy to the large number of forms in -il < -illi. 


§ 101. Liquids in consonantal cambinations. 


1 generally remains in consonantal combinations. Jp: CHIL- 
POcTLI > chilpockle ; It: PILTONTLI > piltonkle; kl: QUAUH- 
CALCO > wakalko, XALTOMATL > yaltomatg. 1 >r in TONAL- 
CHILLI > tgrnachile, where the change is due to a confusion 
with Spanish torna. J is assimilated to m in CHILMOLLI > 
chimmole > chimolg. Entire syllable falls in TLALCACAHUATL 


> kakawate. 
1Amer. Jour. of Phil., v, p. 63. 
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tl occurs only in combination with a preceding consonant, 
and becomes Ki in all cases. ntl > nkl:' CENZONTLI > sen- 
sonkle, ITZCUINTLI > gskyink/e, TESONTLI > tesgnkle ; al > 
skl: TEPONAZTLI > teponaskle, PizTLI > piskle; ctl > ki: 
CACTLI > kaklg, cH1PocTLi > chipokle; chtl > skl: 1cuTLi > 
iskig, MICHTLAPIQUI > mesklapikes, 


ASPIRATE. 
§ 102. Pronunciation. 


Pefiafiel states that Nahuatl A “en medio y en fin de diccion 
es aspirada, No se encuentra al principio de diccion en los 
escritores de los siglos Xvi y XVI, supliéndola en los dipthongos 
de la uconv. Por regla general, al principio de diccion sélo 
hiere 4 la w y ap6nas si hay tres 6 cuatro palabras con que 
precede 4 otra vocal.” In the Nahuatl words that have come 
into Spanish, 4 occurs only before ua, ue, wi, or as final letter 
of a syllable. 


§ 103, Initial, 


Initial h falls and the foliowing u becomes w; HUAXIN > 
way¢, HUIPILLI > wepil, HUAXOLOTL > wayolote, 


§ 104, Medial, 


Medial h falls and the following u becomes w: AHUACATL 
> awakate, CHIQUIHUITL > chikiwitg.? 


§ 105. h + cons. 


h falls before a consonant: QUAUHCALLI > wakal, QUAUH- 
CALCO > wakalko. 


1Cf. 3 110. *h does not occur in final position. 
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§ 106. gua, giie. 


Initial and medial Aua is often written and pronounced 
gua among the educated classes, such a form of writing 
and speaking being due to a mistaken etymology. The sound 
wa is foreign to Castilian, and, therefore, since the lower classes 
say wa for Castilian gua (cf. AGUA > awa), the educated sup- 
pose that the correct form for every folk-wa is gua; hence, 
for awakate (ahuacate) they write aguacate, for waye (huaze), 
guaje, ete. 

In Nicaragua the aboriginal hue has become giic in the 
Spanish folk-speech ; this, however, is a different phenomenon 
from the wa > gua in Mexico. The Nahuatl hue > we by the 
fall of the aspirate, this we then becomes gile just as BUENO > 
weno > giigno, hence in Nicaragua HUEHUE > giiegiie, ete.' 





NASALS. 
§ 107, Initials, 


Initial m, mn remain with the Castilian pronunciation ; 
MECATL > mekate, MULLI > mole; NAHUALLI > nawal, No- 
PALLI > nopal, : 


§ 108, Mediala, 


Medial m, n remain with the Castilian pronunciation: caco- 
MITL > kakomitg, COMALLI > komal; PINOLLI > pinol, cHI- 
NAMPA > chinampa., 


§ 109. Finals, 


Final m does not occur, 

Final n regularly falls: TOLLIN > tulg, CHIAN > chia, 
HUAXIN > wayg, etc. A similar fall of aboriginal final n 
takes place in Nicaragua.’ 


‘Amer. Jour. of Phil., v, pp. 60, 62. "Ibid, p. 62. 
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Final n remains in the following words: CAPOLLIN > 
kapolin, CHAPULIN > chapolin, CHILTECPIN > chilpikin, Qua- 
TEZON > kyateson. In Nahuatl words the final syllable never 
bears a tonic accent (except in certain vocative forms in 2, none 
of which have been preserved in Spanish), hence, in the class 
of words which have preserved the final n, we must suppose a 
change of accent to the last syllable on their passage into 
Spanish, which change of accent would naturally tend to pre- 
serve the final n. 


§ 110. Nasals in consonantal combinations. 


m occurs in the groups lm, mp, and remains unchanged : 
PILMAMA > pilmama, TILMATLI > tilma ; CHINAMPA > chi- 
nampa, TOMPIATL > tpmpiate, etc. 

n occurs only in the groups nz, ne and nil. # regularly 
becomes &/ in consonantal combinations, hence in the last two 
cases just mentioned, n is followed by a guttural and is natu- 
rally changed to 7. ne > nk: CENCOATL > senkuate, TLA- 
PANCO > klapanko, TZINCUALLI > chinkual. ntl > nkl > nk: 
CENZONTLI > sensgnkle, ITZCUINTLI > gskyinkle, TEZONTLI > 
teagnkle. 

nz > ns: CENZONTLI > senspnkle, 


CHARLES CARROLL MARDEN. 














